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MOTHERS Guard your Health 


and that of your little ones with DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. It is the safest aperient for Delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children and Infants. 
J Prevents the food of infants from turning sour during 
digestion. The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Bilious 
Affections. 


Solid Magnesia should on no account be given to children 
or taken by adults, as it is liable to form hard, insoluble 
lumps in the bowels. 
IVI AG N tS ' A. There is no such risk with DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid 


Magnesia, recommended by doctors for over 100 years. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Look for the name “DINNEFORD’S” on label, 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS ° 
CORK TIPPED. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
ST. 


FUND 
FUNDS 24} MILLIONS. The SUPER 
International Laws Tennis Matches. SUVRETTA 


Telegraphic Addn, All Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated Rue de Rivoli 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
CIGARETTE 
Trout Fishing. THE ALACE 
Engadine, SWITZERLAND 


First-Class Restaurant. Avenue de I’Opeéra. 
PURE VIRGINIA 
(FOUNDED 1815) 
London Offices: 28, Cornhill, B.C.3, &@ 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
Roads Open for Motor Cars. THE CARLTON 


Buy a “ Bonzo ” Studdy Dog Jig-Saw Puzzle. 


31 of the original and best designs in colours by the famous artist, Mr. G. EF. Studdy 
Made on the interlocking system in Satin Walnut, about 100 pieces in each puzzle. 
Size of picture when complete about 10x 7. A guide picture free with each puzzle. 


fore safe for Dyspeptics and Invalides. 


Causes endless amusement both to young and old. Take one home with you and 
Staaded Seon “lb sent FREE The freed oon send one to your friends; it will be appreciated. 
choice growths of Send tannin, which Price 3/6 each or 3/9 post free. 
leaf and of un- aaoz. packet of each of the 9/4 and «- makes it safe for " ‘ 
qualities, making in a q . x. 
usually delicate of the work Anest Invalids, makes it None genuine without registered design on box Made exclusively by 
flavour an the delicious for alll! A. V. N. JONES & CO., 64, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C 
fragrance. Can be obtained from all Booksellers, Stationers, and Stores 
” . 
HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY. Ltd. ‘Dept. 30), 23, Mincing Lane, E.C 3. Also—“ BONZO” PORTFOLIO, 6th Edition, Price 3/6. Now on Sale. 
HEAD OFFICES: MARINE NISTRATION 
46, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL ACCIDENT FIRE CHIEF ADMI ON: 


155, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 7, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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this superb China Tea for 
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North for “The Twelfth’ 
by the Shortest & Quickest Route 


O to Scotland by the 
East Coast Expresses 
from King’s Cross, the short- 


est and quickest route to 


any other between England 
and Scotland. 

All Sleeping Cars are sus” 
pended on vibrationless ar- 


HE luxurious Twin - Screw 
Motor and Sailing Yacht 
“WESTWARD” (2840 tons) 
leaves Southampton on Sept. | 5th. 


OT a hurried sight - seeing 
tour of the ordinary kind, 
but a long, leisurely nine months’ 
cruise under sunny skies—a voy- 
age, an expedition that will provide 
unique and happy memories for 
a lifetime—a spacious holiday of 
a kind rarely attainable—incident- 
ally avoiding the gloom and rigours 
of the English winter. 


For Berths available and permit to vi 
vessel, write today to 


€ 


“ 


A Voyage Around the World 


PLACES OF CALL 


MADEIRA, WEST INDIES 
—Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, Porto 
Rico, San Domingo, Kingston, 
Jamaica PANAMA Colon, 
Panama. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
Malpelo, Galapagos, Marque- 
sas, Tuamotu, Society Isles, Cook 
Isles, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia. 
AUSTRALIA-— Sydney, Thurs- 
day Island, Melville Bay. EAST 
INDIES—Timor, Flores, Sura- 
baya, Batavia INDIAN OCEAN 
Cocos Keeling, Diego Garcia, 
Seychelles. SUEZ—Aden, Port 
Said. MEDITERRANEAN 
Malta, Marsala, Elba, Marseilles, 


Gibraltar, Southampton. 


Arriving Southampton June 15th 1926. 


WESTWARD NAVIGATION CO. 


47, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Victoria 6454 


Telephone : 


Edinburgh, Dundee, Aber- 


deen, Perth and Inverness. 


ticulated bogies. 


You are advised to book 


Restaurant, Pullman and accommodation early on the 
Sleeping Car Trains travel express you select, as_ the 
each day through country demand for seats becomes 
richer incharming scenery and great as “The Twelfth” 
historical associations than approaches. 


King’s Cross to Scotland 
by East Coast Expresses 


Applications for accommodation and full 
particulars should be made as early as 
possible to Passenger Manager, L.N.E.R., 
King's Cross Station, London, N.1, or at 
any L.N.E.R. Ticket Office. 
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Virginia Cig arettes 
Black Print 


10s carton 8° 
2Os boxes 14° 


Gold Print 


(Hand made) 
20s boxes I 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco C° 
(of Great Britain lreland ) 


The old trap of the inverted flower 
pot, stuffed with straw and put on 
top of a stick, is really the only 
satisfactory way of catching ear- 
wigs. But Sanitas Powder will 
kill them, and earwigs, with an 
insect’s instinct, won’t go where 
Sanitas has been sprinkled. They 
can’t stand it. Sanitas kills all 
insects, and disinfects wherever 
it goes. 


Of all chemists 
and stores 


"co. LTD 


“ SANITAS 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, 
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» so dissociated, the new Daimlers constitute an 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SLEEVE-VALVE ENGINE. 


WONDERFUL POWER WITH SILENCE AND ECONOMY FROM SMALL MOTORS 


Daimlers now rank first for perfect all-round road performance. 


NEW DAIMLER 16)55. 


So phenomenal is the improvement in Daimlers as 
the result of an important new development in the 
sleeve-valve engine that they have become the most 
talked-of cars of the moment. For 17 years supreme 
in smoothness and silence, the Daimler must now also 
be ranked first in acceleration, hill climbing, and 
speed. The traditional smoothness of operation is as 
remarkable as ever, and the silence, being in- 
herent in the sleeve-valve prineiple, is just as _ 
enduring. 3 

In combining so perfectly qualities hitherto 


event in automobile history : they have estab- 
lished a new standard of all-round road per- 
formance that is as greatan advance as was the 
introduction of the sleeve-valve engine itself. 

Among the new technical features of inter- 
est in these cars, chief place must be given to 
the use of steel sleeves. Their extreme light- 
ness and great port area enable them to 
sustain high power with perfect balance at 
speeds up to 4,000 revolutions per minute 


The Leading Light 6-Cylinder Car. 


proves with use. The American expects his car to be 
dilapidated in less than a year and seldom keeps it 
longer, but the Daimler owner buys his to last and 
reflects with national pride that the Royal Cars of 
State were continuously in service for 14 years. 

To drivers, the new Daimlers are a revelation in 
ease, comfort, and speed. Light steering, light action 
clutch, and gears that are easy to change but 
seldom need changing. Four-wheel brakes 
that give absolute security and are always in 
perfect order because their adjustment is so 
readily accomplished by turning a handle that 
is accessible under the bonnet. 

To passengers and drivers alike the new 
Daimlers are the only perfect cars, because 
their silence and ease of control enable long 
journeys to be made in them quickly and 
without fatigue. 

The new Daimlers have created new motor- 
ing ideals. They are the most modern of cars 
and so far ahead of the rest as to be in a class 
apart. At their present prices they are 


(65 m.p.h. on the 16/55). The central igni- 
tion plugs in the pocketless combustion 


Sleeve Valve ‘ 


The Modern | supreme in value and easily the cheapest cars 


of distinction. Without fear of rival in 


chambers (which promote smooth running 
and give freedom from knocking) are con- 


nected to a magneto as well as to a coil, either £490 


of which can be brought into use, by means 

of a switch, without stopping the engine. The timing 
of the ignition is automatically regulated by a gov- 
ernor which simplifies correct driving. The lubrica- 
tion is arranged on the most improved system of 
foreed feed, and baffle plates are used in order to 
make the new engines smokeless. 

In all matters pertaining to economy of mainten- 
ance the new Daimlers are cheapest, and in this con- 
nection let it be remembered that the sleeve-valve is 
the only type of engine in the world that actually im- 


Chassis 


achievement or appearance the fortunate 
owner is also without reproach—he has not 
only bought British, but the best. 

If you can afford a new car you cannot af- 
ford to go without a new Daimler, for there is nothing 
equal to them on the market to-day. The 16/55 is the 
supreme light six-cylinder car and is,in all but ac- 
commodation, the equal of the 20/70, which is better 
than all other cars of the ** Twenty ”’ class. The 25/85, 
for all ordinary purposes, is equal to the previous 
35 hp. and costs £200 less. The new 35/120 is a car 
unique : something that is only for those to whom the 
finest cars of yesterday are no longer good enough. It is 
not only in the first rank, but supreme among the best. 


Demonstration is better than argument. A trial run will be arranged to suit your convenience. 


Rating 16/55 20/70 


Chassis ° £490 £625 


25/85 35/120 - Rating 


£725 £1100 . Price 


N.B.—A most attractive new design of inexpensive closed body has been developed for use with these Chassis. 


THE 


The area C represents 
the improvement in 
the new Daimlers, 


A full explanation of 
this diagram is in the 
Catalogue. 


CO., LTD., COVENTRY 
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$ Useful Trains for the Twelfth ‘ 

FROM EUSTON 

* Restaurant Car Expresses 

£ 10.0 am. | Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, ‘ 

Dundee, Aberdeen 

1.30 p.m. | Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 

Aberdeen 

Sheisattractive—complexionsoclear, Sleeping Car Expresses 
skin soft and fascinating—because s 7e20 p.m. | Perth, Aberdeen, Inverness, $ 
she follows the Olva way to beauty. $ Boat of Garten, and ot $ 
Olva is the wonder soap—the super $ to Inverness (via Forres) + 
blend of Palm Oils and Olive Oils, $ 9.20p.m. | Glasgow + 
scientifically refined and made into 266 Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee 
an emollient, fragrant soap by the Aberdeen. also Glasgow 
famous British house of Price’s. Saturdays 
British soap-making is acknowledged 
supreme the world over—and Olva $  1le45 p.m. ‘ 
ioritv e Saturday nights and Sunday mornings excepted. 
proves that superiority. $ * Special " dunee served on this train on leaving £ 
Start this simple but sure treatment £ Euston. $ 
to-day, but do it the “‘Olva way.” 
The generous soothing lather cools, ¢ FROM ST. PANCRAS 
cleanses and refreshes the skin, the 
subtle fragrance is rare and accept- £ Restaurant Car Expresses $ 
able. No soap in the world can help $ 9.0 am. | Edinburgh, Stranraer, $ 
you more to the day ‘“ when dreams $ Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth £ 
THE 9.50a.m. | Glasgow, Greenock 
\) OLVA WAY 11.45a.m. | Edinburgh, Perth 

$ 12.5 p.m. | Glasgow, Stranraer 

regularly—at least Greenock 

each night and morn- 

ing. The face should Sleeping Car Expresses 

be washed with warm a . % 

water and Olva, the 9.15 p.m. Edinbur h, Dunde 

PALM AND OLIVE OIL Aberdeen and North of 

skin. A thorough rins- Scotland 

with warm water, 

a 9.30 p.m. | Glasgow, Greenock 

with cold, completes 

the simple Olva beauty y First and third class seats can be reserved at an extra - 

treatment. xy charge of 1/- per seat. Advise Station Master at s 

=. — £ Euston or St. Pancras and com- 

eauty Book— it’s free. z fortable arrangements wi e made for your journey. cy 

THE ROUND TABLET IN THE 

SQUARE CARTON 

d 

Have you seen the Olva handy 
family pack? It contains twelve 
large round tablets for 6/- PER TABLET $ } 

(U. K. only 

She shall have wherever she , General Manager. 


empty Olva cartons to Price’s : 
Soap Co. Ltd. (53), Thames Soap 
Works, Greenwich, we will send, pALM OLIV : 


to carry the round Olva tablet, an oll 
ELEGANT SOAP CONTAINER 


bee | 
: 


Price's SOAP co tTob. LONDON 


&@ GREENWICH 
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Manufactured by 
CAVANDERS Lid., 
pioneers of 

hygienic cigarette 
packing. 

Est. 1775. 


Army Club obvious 


with the first youtry. 


rmy 


CIGARETTES 


\ Plain or Cork Tips 


In pure ribbed rice paper 
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May's A.A. 


OLD CRAPT SERIES No. 12. 
gered MAKING was practised at least 


3,000 years ago. Stools and chairs bottomed 
with rushes were among the property of ancient 
Egyptian kings when the possession of chairs 
denoted high rank. 


Rush seats were made in England in the 17th 
century when the fashioning of simple farmhouse 
and cottage chairs with plain ladder or spindle 
backs was a homely craft. Lancashire rushers are 
mentioned by Ben Jonson in “The New Inn,” 
written in 1629. 

Whilst the framework of rush-seated chairs has 
been somewhat influenced by periodic styles the 
actual craft of rush seating has not varied; the 
same construction principles are followed even though 
most of the rush seats are now factory made. 
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Still going Strong! 


Born 1820 


\ 
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Pride of Production is the Stimulus of True Craftsmanship 
—hence the Superiority of “Johnnie Walker.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotcnh Wutsky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1925. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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VICTOR IN THE “NEW CRUISERS BATTLE’ AND GOVERNMFNT MEDIATOR IN THE COAL CRISIS: 
THE RIGHT HON. W. C. BRIDGEMAN, FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Mr. Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has been much in | Prime Minister said in the House: “‘ We consider that the require- 
evidence of late, not only as Government mediator in the coal crisis, ments of Fleet replacement will be met if two cruisers are laid down 
but in consequence of the part he played in what has been called | in October this year, and two more in February, and by an annua} 


and the reception of the demand was such that it was stated that the present Parliament."—(Fraom «a Puoro-Ercuina (sy Srectat Process) 


the Battle of the New Cruisers. He demanded seven new cruisers, construction of three cruisers thereafter during the normal life of 
he was prepared to resign. He did not do so, and on July 23 the | sy James Bacon anv Sons, New Boxp Staeet ann Newcastie-on-Tyxe.) 
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Y this time, we have all had our laugh over 
“ Monkeyville’’ and the public execution of the 
Missing Link, and not least the Americans, who are 
fully alive to the fun of the fair, and most of all, 
perhaps, those very astute Americans who are said 
to have used the whole scientific and philosophical 
controversy as a means of advertising the little town 
of Dayton in Tennessee. I have heard it stated, I 
know not how truly, that certain of those too restless, 
not to say rampant, publicity agents who are 
prepared to run anything and anybody in the 
United States had solemnly promised the municipal 
authorities that the name of their town should be 
in the front page of every newspaper in the world. 
I do not know if this is true, but if the promise 
was given, it was certainly kept. Perhaps the ful- 
filment is a little too like Mark Twain’s story of 
how he doubled the circulation of an agricultural 
paper. It will be remembered that, being tem- 
porary editor of that quiet rural organ, he raised 
it, by his own account, into the wildest popularity 
by advising people not to pull turnips, but to send 
up a boy to shake the tree ; and assuring them that 
clams would lie quiet if music were played. The 
story of ‘‘ Monkeyville ’’ may be as mythical as the 
story of Mark Twain, but if it is true, it is at least 
highly evolutionary. In one sense the small 
American towns which are least ready to preach 
evolution are most ready to practise it. I have 
myself seen a tiny little hamlet of wooden houses 
on the empty plains, outside which stood a notice 
in enormous letters: ‘‘ Watch Us Grow.”’ This 
might be regarded as a highly biological conception 
of the germ and the organism. But if it was evolu- 
tion, it was of the sort founded on will and in that 
sense on design. It was certainly Lamarckian and 
not Darwinian evolution. But we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the sturdy Fundamental- 
ists who probably inhabit its frame-houses drew 
any fine distinctions between Darwin and Lamarck. 
Anyhow, as I say, we have had our laugh over the 
affair; and indeed I fear, to tell the truth, that a 
great many of the English journalists who laughed 
loudest knew just as much about evolution as 
the Fundamentalists in the little houses of that 
wooden village in the wilderness. 


All my life, or at least all the later part of it, 
I have been trying to discover the meaning of the 
word “ paradox.”’ It seems to have two meanings 
—a statement that seems to contain a contradic- 
tion or to be intrinsically improbable, and a state- 
ment that happens to be different from the catch- 
words common at a particular moment. Now, as 
a fact, these catchwords themselves often are para- 
doxes. These catchwords themselves are often in- 
trinsically contradictory or improbable. So that, 
by the simple operation of stating the dull and 
obvious truth, one may gain quite a picturesque 
reputation for dashing and dazz- 
ling paradox. For instance, it is 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


fantasy of this fantasy, were themselves called fan- 
tastic. By a sober and industrious attention to this 
little rule, I also have managed to get myself called 
fantastic or paradoxical. But I have always found 
that, whenever one of these truisms was thus criticised, 
the truism very soon came true. 


America is a generation behind. Yet when I said that, 


any number of people cried out in protest against 


such a provovative absurdity, asking me if I knew 
more about electricity than Edison, or whether I had 


seen the labour-saving appliances in the New York 
apartments. 


By this time journalists who have 


joked about ‘‘ Monkeyville ’’ may be disposed to admit 


So it is in this case of the journalistic joke in 
England about the Fundamentalist in America. I 


A FAMOUS FIGURE IN UNITED STATES POLITICS, AND CHIEF 
PROSECUTOR IN THE “ANTI-EVOLUTION” TRIAL AT DAYTON: 
THE LATE MR. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 

Following closely on the so-called “* Monkeyville” anti-evolution trial, there has 
taken place, at Dayton, Tennessee, the death of Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 
chief counsel for the prosecution in that case. Mr. Bryan, who was found 
dead in bed, at five in the afternoon of July 26, was born in Illinois in 1860, 
and came of Irish and English stock, settled in Virginia. He had a distin- 
guished career as a lawyer, and, devoting himself to politics, became a noted 
orator. In 1890 he was elected to Congress as a Democrat, for the First 
District of Nebraska. In 1896, in 1900, and in 1908 he put up for the 
Presidency in the Democratic interest, but was defeated. In 1913 he was 
appointed Secretary of State, but, being an advocate of world peace, resigned 
his post two years later owing to disagreement with President Wilson's Note 
to Germany following the sinking of the “Lusitania.” In September 1917, 
he announced his conversion to the President's views concerning the war. 


Photograph by Sport and General, 


that, if I know less about electricity than Edison, I 
“now more about evolution than the late William 


Jennings Bryan. Now Mr. Bryan was not only an 
orator of genius, he was a public figure who had 
been the Secretary of State and might have been 
President. Suppose we imagine a British statesman 
of Cabinet rank, let us say Earl Balfour, interven- 
ing in a scientific and religious debate. Who can 
imagine him going back fifty years, and dressing 
up as Disraeli, in order to defy Professor Huxley 
with the words: “I am on the side of the 
Angels That is practically what Mr. Bryan 
did, because his whole world was fifty years old. 
Earl Balfour's intervention would quite certainly 
be about something new, like Einstein; certainly 
not about something as old as Darwin. Earl 
Balfour is supposed to be a Tory and Mr. Bryan 
was supposed to be a Radical; the former is an 
aristocrat, the latter was a Democrat. But do not 
let us forget that tradition is one of the virtues of 
a true democracy. Do not let us forget that 
curiosity and innovation, the appetite for anything 
new, are among the vices of aristocracy. England 
has suffered a great deal from the progressive 
spirit of all aristocrats. It has been hurried into 
fashion after fashion, and folly after folly, in every 
department from Dress to Religion. There is a 
great deal too much Einstein in the English gov- 
erning class. Exactly what England has lacked 
for the last few centuries has been the strong family 
tradition that exists in farmers and rooted social 
types ; England has not enough tenacity in religion 
and morals. In another and far more funda- 
mental sense, what she lacks is Fundamentalism. 


And now that the journalists have had their 
joke, perhaps it would be well to realise that the 
joke is partly against them. In so far as some of 
them seem to imagine that Darwinism is a final 
scientific discovery, like the circulation of the 
blood, the joke is entirely against them. It is 
rather old-fashioned to fly into a fuss about the 
sudden appearance of Mr. Charles Darwin in the 
scientific world. But it is almost as old-fashioned 
to be completely overwhelmed by the appearance 
of that rising young biologist. It is almost as 
antiquated to fancy that Darwin has proved his 
case merely because he has presented his case. 
From the point of view of a really rising biologist 
to-day, the fun of the Darwinian leading articles 
must be even funnier than the fun of the Funda- 
mentalists. A French or. Italian scientist would 

probably be as much amused at 


a pure paradox to say, as the 
modern English have said for so 
long, that it is more practical 
not to be logical. It is exactly T 
like saying that book-keeping is I 

more practical if it ignores simple 
addition, and assumes that two 
and two make five. It is exactly 
like saying that carriage-building 
is more practical when we aban- 
don the attempt to make circular 
wheels and are content with wheels 
of any rough or approximate out- 
line, like that of an ellipse or an 
egg. In other words, it is not only 
paradoxical, but nonsensical. Yet 


of the high 
claiming to 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 


represent “ THE 
should be discredited. 
for “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
signed by The Managing Director or the Editor-in-Chief. 
we may state that the names of the Managing-Director and Editor-in-Chief are, respectively— 


NOTICE TO AMERICAN FIRMS. 


has been brought to our notice that a certain individual has been seeking to obtain 
money from several American Firms, on the ground that he represents “ THE 
and that he has been authorised by that paper to 
insert portraits and articles dealing with these American Firms, with a view 
number of copies containing such portraits and articles being purchased for cash in advance. 
We may state that any such arrangement is entirely contrary to the policy of a paper 


standing of “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
Herewith we give warning that no one should be accep 


For the purposes 


G. J. MADDICK and BRUCE S. INGRAM. 


who does not possess the fullest credentials 


the assumption that nobody can 
contradict Darwin as the Dar- 
winian is at the assumption that 
nobody must contradict Moses, 
But if we-are, in some ways, a 
little behind the main march of 
European knowledge, at least we 
are a long way ahead of the New 
World and its pioneers, O pio- 
neers! This naturally gives us a 
certain gratification in face of 
commercial pretensions; but do 
not let us forget the other side. 
In one sense Darwin is still a 
rising and recent and youthful 
figure. And that is in the sense 


to a certain 


All persons 
this purpose 
ted as acting 


of reference, 


all the books and papers and patri- 
otic poems and stories I read in 
my youth repeated again and again this paradox: that 
our conclusions would be right if our reasoning was 
wrong. I ventured to say, in my humdrum and 
prosaic fashion, that I did not think this was so; 
and instantly all those thousands of paradox-mongers 
accused me of paradox. Or again, it was pure paradox 
in the old Utilitarians to say that if everybody was 
egotistical the result would somehow be social. Yet 
the men who, like Ruskin, merely pointed out the 


pointed out a long time ago in these columns that 
what was the matter with America and Americans 
was not that they were bad or good, or wise or foolish, 
or corrupt or public-spirited, but simply that they 
were almost incredibly backward and behind the times. 
I pointed out that this involved virtues as well as 
vices. It is sometimes just as well to be behind the 
times, when they are such bad times as modern pro- 
gress is apparently in for. But, for good or evil, 


that his theory is still a juvenile 
hypothesis and has never come 
of age as a law. The child has 
not yet been successfully reared; nor is it certain 
that the suggestion of the survival of the fittest 
will be the fittest to survive. Now it is very 
likely that the English were much too eager to 
swallow it. A mere craze tied us to Darwin, as it 
might now tie us to Einstein. It might have been 
better for science if we had shown a little more of the 
spirit of Dayton versus Darwin. For even Fun- 


damentalism is a better god than Fashion. 
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TREASURE-TROVE FOR RED RUSSIA: THE YOUSOUPOFF JEWELS FOUND. 
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WHERE THE HIDDEN YOUSOUPOFF TREASURE WAS FOUND: THE FAMILY PALACE ; REVEALED BY CRACKS IN A WALL: THE HIDING-PLACE OF THE VALUABLES— 


AT MOSCOW; NOW A MUSEUM OF MILITARY HISTORY. 


PICTURES, GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, AND OLD JEWELLERY. 


VALUED AT SOME FIFTY MILLION ROUBLES—AND FOUND THANKS TO THE CURIOSITY OF A MUSEUM-KEEPER: THE YOUSOUPOFF TREASURES 
BEING INVENTORIED BY SOVIET OFFICIALS. 


At the time of the Bolshevist Revolution, many of the Russian nobility not only 
managed to escape, but to take away with them certain of their finer jewels. 
Others, less fortunate, contrived to hide their valuables. Prince Yousoupoff, who 
will be remembered for the part he played in the killing of the rascally mystic- 
monk Rasputin, was one of the unlucky ones, and he had to leave much treasure 
in his Moscow palace, trusting to recover it later under a Russia freed from Red 
tyranny. In a crypt, duly walled up, he stored away pictures, gold and si'ver 


plate, and jewels—to the value of somewhere about fifty million roubles. Later, 
the Soviet authorities turned his palace into a Museum of Military History. A 
month or two ago, the Keeper of this, intrigued by cracks showing in a wall, 
consulted the Director, who, noting that the masonry was new, had it pulled 
down to see what, if anything, it concealed. Thus were the Yousoupoff jewels 
found—and Keeper and Director have been rewarded by their rulers—generously 
rewarded, says our informant. 
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THE SCIENCE OF YACHT-RACING: A SAILING MATCH EXPLAINED. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS. 
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A RACE IN PROGRESS: THE POINTS OF THE CONTEST TO BE 


Describing his diagrammatic drawing, our artist notes: ‘ Though countless thousands 
of spectators watch our yachting festivals, but a few really understand what is 
going on. Yacht-racing is a highly scientific pastime-sport ruled by complex 
laws, regulations, and measurements. On this page, | have attempted to show 
a contest between two boats of equal size, and picture some of the movements 
that go to a race. Much depends on the human element, and the skill of the 
helmsman and the crew of a boat will win a race over less-skilled men—other 
things being equal—every time. I show how one yacht, slightly faster to wind- 
ward, is able to outmancuvre her antagonist and then, when the tables are 
turned, and the slower boat to windward becomes, perhaps, the faster boat when 
running with the wind, the skipper of the slower vessel, by adroit man q@uvring, 


— 


UNDERSTOOD BY FOLLOWING THE DIAGRAM FROM 1 TO 12. 


is just able to win the race. At the second mark the yacht named ‘A,’ it will 
be noticed, gybes round the mark boat, cutting it as fine as possible. It 
must be clearly understood that many of the finer points in yacht-racing cannot 
be shown in a diagram of this description. However, it shows the start, the 
beat to windward, tactics employed in going about, and rounding the first mark 
boat. It next shows the second part of the race, the reach with wind abeam, 
a gybe at the rounding of the second mark, and then the run before the wind 
and the use of shoal-water, and the Rule of the Road in yacht-racing that just 
enables the winner to gain first home. To show clearly the various positions of 
the yachts, they are drawn out of proportion—far larger than they would appear 
on a course of this size.""—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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1660-1925: THE EVOLUTION 


OF THE RACING YACHT. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS. 


_ FO KIMG CMARLEs [ 


POPULAR /RIGS OF MODERN RACING 


SEA 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN 
OF THE YAWL “JULLANAR, BUILT 
IN 1875. 3 


FROM THE DUTCH “MARY” TO THE ENGLISH RACING CRAFT OF TO-DAY: THE GIFT TO CHARLES II. AND THE RESULTS 
OF THE LESSONS SHE TAUGHT. 


Writing of this drawing, our artist says: “The word ‘yacht’ first came into 
our language in 1660, as a sequel to Holland's presentation of the ‘Mary’ to 
King Charles I]. The ‘Mary’ in fact, was the first yacht to appear on our 
Navy List: Pepys records that ‘in the year ‘60, the Dutch gave his Majesty a 
yacht from whence came the improvements of our present yachts, for until that 
time we had not heard of such a name in England.’ As the year sped, attempts 
were made to make the craft faster and less cumbersome. The first of Yacht 
Clubs—the Water Club, of the Harbour of Cork—was established in 1720. The 
oldest actual club in Great Britain is the Royal Thames Yacht Club, which grew 


out of the famous ‘Cumberland Fleet,’ which was founded in 1777. The races 
of the ‘ Fleet’ were solemn affairs. The Duke of Cumberland embarked on his 
State barge, and then, on the firing of a gun, the yachts started the race. At 
the end of the contest, the victorious captain was received aboard the ducal 
barge with music, salvoes of artillery, and great ceremonial. The rig and design 
improved with the passing years, but the type of hull illustrated in the famous 
cutter ‘Volante’ held favour until the revolutionary design of the ‘ Jullanar’ 
carried us a step nearer the hull-form of to-day. It may be added that the 
Nab Tower (seen in the bottom drawing) is one of the war's Mystery Towers.” 
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“EXCLUSIVE VIEW” 


A CRATER-ISLAND ERUPTS. 


IN THE PACIFIC. 


By Professor WILLIAM BEEBE, Leader of the New York Zoological Society's Expedition in the “Arcturus,” 


Previous articles on the scientific voyage of the 
“ Arcturus,” by Professor Beebe, have appeared in 
our issues dated March 7, April 11, June 20 and 27, 
and July 18. 


OFF GALAPAGOS. 
HIS is rapidly becoming a world where privacy 
and exclusiveness are no longer possible ; 
nor, what is even sadder, even desirable to 
most people. But the Arciurus had a private 
and exclusive view in the Pacific of a spectacle 
that might have been arranged for our special 
benefit. So far as we know, ours were the 
only human eyes to see it, and such is the 
quaintness of human nature that we felt quite 
puffed up and proud over our sheer good luck. 
On the night of April ro the ship lay in 
Darwin Bay at Tower Island, where we had 
been studying the shore fishes by the novel 
means of a diving-helmet. During the day the 
phenomenon of a strong south wind had made 
the Captain rather uneasy, tor the bay, a per- 
fect shelter under the conditions which almost 
always prevail in the Galapagos, is open to 
the south, and the black cliffs loomed close 
to our anchorage. At one o’clock in the morn- 
ing the second officer roused us to look at a 
faint, pulsating, rosy glow in the south-west. 
Bearings located it as on the northern end of 
Albemarle Island, and at sunrise we weighed 
anchor and set out to investigate. Our gannet 
friends, who had found the Arcturus a delight- 
ful resting-place during all our stay, were re- 
luctant to leave us, and at least two dozen 
bore the nervous strain of our noisy departure 
and with great fortitude clung to masts and 
davits and rode out into the Pacific. Several 
huge devil-fish floated past slowly, gracefully 
undulating, and fiying fish fifteen inches long, with 
lavender-pink wings, scaled from under the bows. 
During the day we made a station, putting over 
nets and trawls, and adding to our collections telescope- 
eyed, strangely compressed fish, others with wonderful 
luminescent organs, and several large Leptocephali, 
the transparent larval form of the eel. At dusk all 
eyes were eagerly fixed on the south-west, straining 
for that glowing point. 
It was there, clearer and 


ABOARD TH RCTURUS, 
A THE “ ARCT s 


break out on the northern end of Albemarle, the 
point to which we hurried now. 

There was little sleep on the Arcturus that night. 
I snatched a nap or two, but most of the time was 
passed on the bridge, watching through high-power 
glasses the crimson cloud that clung to one spot and 
the intense streaks of colour that came and went 


SITTING ON ITS EGGS: A GALAPAGOS ALBATROSS. 
Two of these birds have been sent alive to the New York 
Zoological Park. 

Photograph Exclusive to “ The Illustrated London News.” 


beneath it. The sea was glassy smooth and a full 
moon silvered it, while the ship ploughed on toward 
the beacon of that brilliant spot on the horizon. 


and Author of “ Galapagos, World's End,” etc. 


of the long slope that connected the two northernmost 
mountains. We named these two Mount Williams 
and Mount Whiton, after Harrison Williams and 
Henry D. Whiton, two of the gentlemen whose 
generosity made possible the voyage of the 
Arcturus. The long sweeping slope was thickly 
sprinkled with small vents, which steamed and glowed 
in imitation of their larger fellow. Volumes of 
steam poured from freshly ejected piles of rock 
that even in full sunlight showed sullen red, 
like new-drawn slag. 

As soon as the Captain announced that we 
were as near shore as safety would permit, 
three of us set out in a small boat to find 
some feasible landing. The abrupt banks of 
old, cold lava that lined the coast turned into 
frowning clifis as we drew near, and heavy 
breakers dashed against them in a way that 
made us sheer off time and again from certain 
smash. From the Arcturus we had noted 
several sandy approaches which looked reason- 
ably easy of access. When we approached, 
each one proved to be guarded by a lava reef 
that presented no possible passage-way. Up 
and down the coast we chugged in our small 
craft, calculating our chances of jumping ashore 
on undercut cliffs smothered in surf. At one 
point we passed deep grottoes in the black lava, 
from which hundreds of sea-birds dashed out, 
alarmed by the motor. A few fish jumped 
ahead of us, and a pelican almost brushed 
our faces with broad wings as he curiously 
stopped to see us. 

At last we found a tiny cove, protected by 
an arm of lava, where the water was as quiet 
as a pond. A heron eyed us, unafraid, as we 
stepped easily ashore under a huge monolith. 
Mr. Tee-Van and I put on our hob-nailed boots 
and arranged that the boat should lie off that spot 
during the afternoon for our return. We set as our 
goal what we thought was an unambitious mark, one 
of the biggest, but also one of the nearest, craters, 
which from the ship we had placed as being possibly 
two miles from shore. We were so modest in our 
aims because we knew it would be hard going, and 
volcano scaling is a sport in which neither of us was 

particularly practised. 
At first we walked over 


nearer, and strengthen- 
ing with every moment 
of growing darkness. 
On our previous voyage 
to this archipelago we 
had scanned each cra- 
ter-island hopefully, and 
tried to imagine that 
‘fiery sunset streaks and 
wisps of tattered cloud 
were the glow and 
smoke of an eruption. 
Now we could hardly 
believe in our good for- 
tune that a volcano 
should actually break 
out while we happened 
to be near. 
Comparatively few 
eruptions in this archi- 
pelago have been wit- 
nessed, considering that 
it is of volcanic origin, 
and that there must 
have been hundreds of 
disturbances since it 
was first discovered. 
From the circumstance 
that the Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui named one 
of the islands the Island 
of Fire, we presume 


great smooth slabs of 
grey-green lava, the 
deposit of eruptions of 
long ago. Across this 
we went easily enough, 
almost briskly. 

The next terrain was 
a more recent flow, if 
such a smooth word can 
be applied to an in- 
credibly rough, rubbly, 
friable mass of red- 
brown lava, strewn 
acres wide and yards 
deep, without a smooth 
inch anywhere, and 
every spot ready to 
topple and crumble &t 
a touch. What looked 
like solid rock would 
collapse beneath my 
feet and precipitate me 
into a pit, lined every- 
where with jagged 
points ; or a gentle slope 
would become a com- 
bination of landslide 
and cascade, and hurtle 
a hundred saw-toothed 
edges round my legs. 
Nothing was stable in 
this devastated land. 


that his were the first 
human eyes to witness 
an eruption in this 
barren place. An old 
Boston sea captain, one 
Amasa Delano, reported such a phenomenon in 1800 
on Albemarle, and a splendid description of an awe- 
inspiring outburst on Narborough was written by 
Benjamin Morrell, who saw it in 1825. But there is 
no record of anyone having seen subterranean fires 


IN ERUPTION—A 


“SO FAR AS WE KNOW, OURS WERE THE ONLY EYES TO SEE IT”: MOUNTS WHITON AND WILLIAMS been 
SPECTACLE OF THE NORTHERN END OF ALBEMARLE ISLAND. 


Photograph Exclusive to “ The Iilustrated London News.” 


At dawn we were within ten miles of shore and 
could make out the individual glowing spots before 
the sunlight extinguished their bright colour. The 
huge tumbled cloud hung persistently over what 
seemed to be the central crater, just over the shoulder 


We might almost have 
traversing an 
earthquake zone, so un- 
certainly did we waver 
and stagger across 
this gigantic dumping ground. 

We were confronted by a deep gully, and, after 
some pondering on the best way down, we plunged, 
slipped, and rolled to the bottom and toiled up the 
other side, consoling ourselves with the belief that we 

(Continued om page 290. 
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WHEN LAVA AND PACIFIC MEET: AN “EXCLUSIVE” SPECTACLE. 


Puotocrarus Exciusive to “ Tue Ittustratep Loxpon News. 


A SIGHT NEVER BEFORE RECORDED IN THE HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN END OF ALBEMARLE: RIVERS OF LAVA POURING 
INTO THE PACIFIC FROM THE ISLAND, WHILE THE BEEBE PARTY LOOK ON. 


y SPILLING OVER THE EDGE OF THE ISLAND AND SENDING UP CLOUDS OF STEAM AS THEY MEET THE CO.DER WATER: j e. 
r NINE GREAT STREAMS OF LAVA ENTER THE PACIFIC. - 
= 
The Beebe party were lucky en@ugh to see the northern end of Albemarle Island down the incline, till the whole black slope was smeared with slowly writhing ie. 
j in eruption—an experience never before recorded. “The dbrupt banks of old, streams creeping toward the sea, while deep-throated rumbles came from = 
cold lava that lined the coast turned into frowning cliffs as we drew near,” invisible upheavals. . . . Our volcano did not become any more violent as the bs 
writes Professor Beebe, “and heavy breakers dashed against them. ... At days passed, but continued to burn in a steady, determined way.” Our pictures e 
dark we were lying only about a mile off shore. . . . Later molten lava spilled give a vivid idea of this unique sight. 
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A PILGRIM 


IN SEARCH OF PUBLICITY: 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE IN THE EAST. 


“THE CIRCE OF THE DESERTS.” 


CCENTRICITY was born in Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. Her paternal grandfather was that 
Earl Stanhope who forbade his son to powder his 
hair on the occasion of his presentation at Court, 
“* because,’ he pretended, ‘ wheat was too dear.’”’ 
Her grandfather on the distaff side was that famous 
Earl of Chatham who had, “ by the side of his great 
intellectual faculties, the detestable mania of en- 
veloping the most anodyne acts of life with an impene- 
trable mystery which kept all his entourage on the 
alert and in suspense.” 

Her father was the Republican, ‘‘ Minority of 
One,” scientific Earl Stanhope who would not be 
parted from his beloved silk breeches, day or night. 

Her mother died when she was a child. Her step- 
mother was “ an insipid creature without interest in 
anything, who divided her time—Oh! in a very 
equal way—between her toilet-table and 
her box at the Opera.” 


his lameness, which this manceuvre, after all, made 
the more apparent.” 

She saw all kinds of places. From Gibraltar she 
went to Malta, and thence to Zante at raisin-harvest 
time. Corinth and Athens welcomed her cordially 
enough, and it was written: ‘‘ Greece is there- 
fore now the country whither the English flock to 
cure the spleen.” At Constantinople she watched 
the procession of Sultan Mahmoud to the mosque, 
her face unveiled, inviting insult, and she visited the 
Turkish fleet, in the dress of an officer: ‘‘ Breeches, 
a military cloak and a hat with a plume,” she retorted 
when reproached, “are no doubt a more indecent 
costume than that of your fine madams half-naked 
in their ball-dresses.”” On the way to Alexandria she 
was wrecked, and found refuge on a rock from which 
she was landed in a hamlet, “‘ miserable and leprous.” 


By PAULE HENRY-BORDEAUX.* 


while police cudgelled quietude into the crowd; the 
Emir Bechir, Prince of the Druses, invited her to 
visit him and she went to Deir-el-Kammar, “ the 
convent of the moon,” and saw Beit-vd-Din, that 
“ Palace of the Waters” in whose great: hall, it 
was whispered, was ‘‘a ceiling of such beauty 
that the delighted emir had, by way of recom- 
pense, caused the two hands of the artist to be 
cut off, in order that he might never be able to 
begin another.” 

So to Damascus, the Porte of the Desert, which 
she entered madly, mounted and with face un- 
covered—and so conquered the Damascenes that 
“they sprinkled coffee under her horse's feet, in 
accordance with custom, to do her honour.”” And to 
world-famous Palmyra—* the Syrian desert has only 
one Palmyra, as the sky has only one sun ’’—the 

Palmyra she attained after seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties and at which 


Hester herself ‘‘ played the very devil, 
terrorising her governesses.’” Then, her 
skill in protecting her brothers and sisters 
from the paternal experiments having 
attracted the attention of her uncle, 
William Pitt, he asked her to come and 
keep house for him. She was then twenty- 
seven,” 

Thus it was that she became ‘ more 
than Minister ‘‘ Great Commoner’s”’ 
secretary and right hand; the confidante of 
the ‘‘ Minister of Preparations,”’ as Mira- 
beau had it; an awarder of titles, pen- 
sions, and favours. Courted and cajoled, 
mordant in her wit, majestically rude and 
as majestically pleasing, she swept devas- 
tatingly through a Society of sycophants, 
an imperious pilgrim in search of publicity 
who was as feared as she was flattered. 

She was not beautiful. ‘‘ Take each 
feature of my face separately and put 
them on the table,”” she said; “ not one 
of them will bear examination. Put them 
together and illuminated, they are not 
bad. It is a homogeneous ugliness, nothing 
more.” She. was, in fact, Amazonian in 
body as in mind: “she was six feet in 
height and was developed in propor- 
tion. ... She triumphantly waved her 
foot ; a foot so long and so arched that 
a kitten might easily run about on it.” 
She thought as a man; behaved, she 
believed, as a man; but she found her 
sex of value, nevertheless, and no doubt 
played consciously upon her knowledge 
of its appeal. 

With the death of her patron, she 
fell. The King granted her a pension of 
£1200; but “ she was henceforth outside 
everything, and she had to witness the 
triumph of Pitt’s enemies, the forgetful- 
ness of his services. In pique, she deter- 
mined to travel; to leave England never 
to return. And so, on the misty morning 
of Feb. 10, 1810, she sailed from Portsmouth 


she was weicomed by “ living statues” 
posing amidst the glorious ruins. ‘‘ By 
what was in former times a monumental 
staircase, but was now only dust, she 
arrived at the Temple of the Sun,” a 
tourist Zenobia. Her reign was brief, 
for the Faydans intervened; and she 
had to be content with the title of Queen 
bestowed upon her by the Bedouins who 
“made her enter their tribe, giving her, 
as toa child of the desert, the right of 
recommending travellers.” 

Still unsatiate:', Lady Hester marched 
regally. At Baallxk she walked musingly 
in the Temple ; near Ehden she rode into 
the Monastery of St. Anthony on a she-ass, 
violating precincts forbidden not only to 
women, but to anything female, not 
without protest, but without the earth 
opening or the monks defying her firman 
from the Sultan. To get to Sidon and 
Ascalon, she invented a story of treasure 
concealed in the ruins, played upon 
Oriental cupidity, and intrigued a Capugi 
Bachi, a Capugi Bachi who was demand- 
ing her with hue and cry, “ and everyone 
knows that a Capugi Bachi does not come 
into a province except to give orders for 
strangulation, hanging, imprisonment and 
the bastinado, never for an agreeable 
object.” Above all, she avenged the 
murder of Colonel Boutin, of the French 
Engineers, by forcing Soliman Pasha to 
send a punitive force into the mountain 
stronghold of the Hashishim, the assassins ; 
a force that burned fifty-two villages, 
killed three hundred Assassins, and vio- 
lated the Sacred Tombs, throwing into 
the torrents the ashes of the Imams |! 

And then Lady Hester, not wishing to 
meet the Princess of Wales on her arrival 
in Syria, chose to live for a while among 
the very people upon whom she had 
brought such cruel punishment! “ The 
Assassins, astonished at meeting in a 


on the frigate Jason, bound for Gibraltar. 

Her wanderings had begun—and an 
astounding new life, an amazing, flam- 
boyant progress of feminine masculinity 
which astonished many into obedience and made 
them slaves to superiority. From a conquest of the 
West, she strode to a conquest of the East. The 
egg and the arrow, Life and Death, were alike to 
her. She scared her companions; wounded with a 
word and killed with a look. She rode and roared 
as well as any man-at-arms ; held spell-bound desert 
powers, the robber and the murderer. 

She met all sorts and conditions of men—and 
few were as unsympathetic as Byron! “ Lady 
Hester, who prided herself upon being a physiognomist, 
considered his eyes defective; the only thing that 
pleased her was the ringlet on his forehead... . 
Byron made the best of the situation : that is to say, 
by separating without delay from this Britannic 
Juno. The doctor, less stern, saw Byron more often. 
He remarked his singular manner of entering a drawing- 
room, making skilful détours from chair to chair, 
so far as that which he had chosen, anxious to conceal 


*“ The Circe of the Deserts: A Biography of Lady Hester 
Stanhope.” By Paule Henry-Bordeaux. (Hurst and Blackett; 
12s. 6d. net.) 


At Rhodes, “ finding herself very much at her ease 
with her Turkish robe, her turban and her burnous,”’ 
she “ decreed that she should travel thus henceforth.” 

She sailed the Nile from Rosetta to Cairo, and 
there visited the Pasha, arrayed in wild magnificence 
as a Berber. 

Then Syria and Palestine, partly because of the 
prediction that “‘ she would go one day to Jerusalem 
and would lead the Chosen People,” made by Brothers, 
once a lieutenant in the Navy, and a fanatic who had 
warned King George III. that he would have to 
lay down his crown after the revelation of his 
informant’s person “to the Hebrews of London 
as their prince, and to all the nations as their 
governor.” 

Perhaps she half-believed in the prophecy; per- 
haps not. But, at least, she would have been ready 
and willing! She queened it perfectly and passion- 
ately. “ The great sheik Abu Ghosh, who held in 
his hands the keys of Jerusalem,” received her 
courteously ; monks opened the door of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre with all solemnity and “ came 
in procession to meet her, carrying lighted candles,” 


“THE CIRCE OF THE DESERTS”: LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
Reproduced from“ The Circe of the Deserts,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, which she seemed to attach no value 


woman a contempt for death equal to their 
own, decided that to respect this life to 


would be for them a superior vengeance.” 

They were right. Of a certainty the redoubtable 
Lady Hester would rather have died dramatically 
at their hands than as she did at Djoun, on June 23, 
1839, amidst hirelings, ‘overwhelmed by old age, 
oblivion and ill-health, straightening her tall figure 
to make head against the pack of creditors and 
Jewish usurers.” 

There we leave this strange eventful history of 
high courage and firm resolve. “ The Circe of the 
Deserts” tells it at length and with a fulness of 
romantic detail that gives it fascination. Mme. 
Henry-Bordeaux is to be congratulated upon her 
choice of subject and her treatment of it.—E. H. G. 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks 
for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do s0 
by filling up the coupon on page 244, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps calue three-halfpence (Inland) or two- 
pence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “ The Illustrated 
London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex St., London, W.C.2. 


— 
Bis, 
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| A FINE FRANZ HALS OR A GREAT FORGERY ? 


YK 


oJ 
CONDEMNED BY EXPERTS—AS SHOWING SOFTNESS OF PAINT, THE USE OF PIGMENTS NOT INVENTED UNTIL THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, AND MODERN NAILS: A MYSTERY PICTURE CHAMPIONED BY DR. C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. 
7 capes picture, bought in 1923 for 50,000 florins, on the recom- {| committee was evidently unaware that the restorer through whose 
mendation of the well-known Dutch authority, Dr. C. Hofstede hands the picture passed before its sale, M. Van Wijngaarder, had F 
de Groot, has since figured in the Dutch law-courts in a rather invented a process by which any old pigment could be rendered = 
sensational case. The Judge finally referred the matter to a com- soft and dissolvable in water—which fact would, on the face of it, 
mittee of experts, consisting of three members—Sir Charles Holmes, seem to dispose of the first point in the committee's report. 
Director of the National Gallery, London; Dr. W. Martin, Director Dr. de Groot also says that he has the best of reasons for knowing 
of the Maruitshuis ; and Dr. Scheffer, Professor of Inorganic Chemistry that the restorer put the two suspected nails in himself. As to the 
O at Delft. The committee's report, unanimously condemning the purely chemical aspect of the problem, other chemists assert that, ré)) 
<> picture as a modern forgery, was issued in April of this year. The on the evidence published in the report, it is by no means proved —}<> 
=| report bases its condemnation upon the soft character of the paint, that the ultramarine is not natural lapis lazuli, and that zinc white “Oe 
© the presence of artificial ultramarine (invented about 1820), of was known to the ancient Greeks, and is easily made by melting 
so-called “ Thénard blue” (invented 1826), of zinc white, which has zinc and exposing it to the air. Dr. de Groot has not yet found 
| only been made on a large scale since 1781, and on the presence evidence bearing upon the remaining point—that of the so-called 
| of modern nails beneath the paint. The defendant in the case did “ Thénard blue '""—but remarks that the committee should have made 
not wait for judgment, but promptly took the picture back, and sure they were examining substances belonging to the original picture 
paid the costs. Connoisseurs will be interested to learn that by first freeing the panel from -all pigment that might have been 
, Dr. de Groot has now courageously backed his published opinion added in later restorations. It will doubtless be many years before 
of the genuineness of the picture by buying it; and is at present expert opinion will be found to be in agreement upon the very 
| engaged in investigating what may, after all, turn out to be an pretty little problem presented by this fine picture—for fine it 
Lins problem. In the meantime he points out that the expert undoubtedly is, whatever its real age. 
=) fo 
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THE AMAZING SALE: A £4830 WATER-COLOUR; A £7350 OIL. 


Puotocrarus By Courtesy or Messrs, CHRistiz, Manson, anp Woops 


A SARGENT 

WATER-COLOUR 

SOLD FOR £4830: 

“A SIDE CANAL, 

VENICE.” (14 IN. 
BY 20 IN) 


A SARGENT 
OIL-PAINTING 
SOLD FOR £7350: 
“SAN VIGILIO: 
A BOAT WITH 
GOLDEN SAIL.” 
(22 IN. BY 28 IN.) 


In “The Illustrated London News” of July 11 last, we reproduced a number 
of the pictures by the late John Singer Sargent, R.A. which fetched such 
amazing prices during the sale at Christie's on the 24th and 27th. We repeat 
two, giving them on a larger scale—a water-colour that fetched 4600 guiness, 
and an oil-painting sold for 7000 guineas. On the first day, the 78 water- 
colour drawings offered realised £53,319, an astonishing total when it is recalled 


that the few Sargent drawings previously in the market were sold at from £100 
to £370. Another water-colour— The Salute, Venice; With a Barge on the 
Canal "—was knocked down for 3200 guineas; and another—" The Doge's Palace, 
Venice; With Boats on the Riva degli Schiavoni ""—for 2300 guineas. As noted 
above, amongst the oil-paintings, “San Vigilio; A Boat with Golden Sail,” was 
sold for 7000 guineas. The Sargents sold on the second day realised £29,276 2s. 


| 


THE AMAZING SALE: THE SARGENTS UNDER THE HAMMER. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.I1. 
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THE £175,260 SARGENT SALE: THE SCENE AT CHRISTIE’S DURING THE KNOCKING-DOWN OF THE SARGENT 
WATER-COLOURS AND OIL-PAINTINGS. 


The sale of pictures and water-colour drawings by J. S. Sargent, R.A., which took 
place at Christie's on July 24 and 27, broke all records for sales of modern 
pictures, a fact made obvious by the figures for the first day—£145,964 15s. for 
162 lots! Something of the sort had been anticipated, for the “ viewing" days 
had been exceptionally crowded by Society people and by dealers, and it was 
known that the United States were much interested. None, however, anticipated 


so remarkable a result. There was some disappointment when the study ir 
oils of Mme. Gautreau was withdrawn, Sir Joseph Duveen having bought it by 
arrangement with the artist's sisters, Mrs. Ormond and Miss Sargent, for pre- 
sentation to the National Gallery of British Art—a fact of special interest, this. 
for the finished picture of Mme. Gautreau is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 


| 
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PORT has acquired a large literature of its own. If 

it no longer inspires masterpieces of high poetry, 

such as Pindar's Odes or Homer's picture of the funeral 

games, yet even now foxhunting and racing have no 

mean epic singer in John Masefield, and sport in its vari- 

ous forms has produced a great mass of popular prose, 
especially in the vein of reminiscence. 


A delightful book of this type is “ Firry Years oF 
Sprort,” by Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Miller, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.L., J.P., with a Foreword by Lieut.- General Sir 
Beauvoir de Lisle, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (Hurst and 
Blackett ; 21s. net). It is illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of sporting scenes and characters from the author's 
experience in Europe and India. 


To the world of polo and hunting the author needs 
no introduction, but for the benefit of the general reader 
I cannot do better than borrow a few words from General 
de Lisle’s preface: ‘ Although Colonel Miller is generally 
known more as a polo player, this has been but one of 
the many sports in which he has taken a prominent part. 
He has hunted all his life. . . . When in India with the 
17th Lancers, and, later, on several visits, he joined 
shooting expeditions in Kashmir and Nepal, and was well 
known as a pig-sticker at Cawnpore and Behar. To this 
may be added big-game shooting in East Africa. . . . As 
a polo player, organiser, and 
manager, Ted Miller stands 
alone. . . . As the Chairman 


to “a German princeling” ; and later at Harrow, where 
he spent four happy years. In 1883 he went up to Trinity, 
Cambridge, where he “ got into a very cheery set,” and 
work proved less attractive than cricket and football, 
hunting and beagling. One story of this time relates to 
J. E. K. Studd, the cricketer. ‘ He was very religious, 
and on one occasion . . . he told a member of a celebrated 
county XI., then a Cambridge Blue, that he believed the 
millennium was coming. His friend, not being quite so 
well up in these matters as his captain, replied, ‘ Are they ? 
What sort of a team are they bringing ?’” 


For twelve years Colonel Miller’s home was at Betch- 
worth, near Epsom, and of course he always went over 
there in Derby week. In 1884 he saw the only dead-heat 
in the history of the race, between St. Gatien and Har- 
vester. A note which he quotes on this interesting event 
said: *‘ There seems to be considerable doubt as to St. 
Gatien’s pedigree, but a writer of that day is of opinion 
that he was the son of a horse who was for many years in 
the shafts of an Epsom cab.” The allusion has a par- 
ticular interest for a house-mate of The Illustrated London 
News, as Colonel Miller adds: “ The above note is by 
Mr. W. J. Moore, of the Sporting and Dramatic, and my 
book owes a great deal to that brilliant journalist, who 
arranged selections from it for serialisation in his paper.” 


In 1886 Colonel Miller sailed for India in the old troop- 
ship Jumna, with other young subalterns, and during the 


held the boar off with his hands. But this actually 
occurred to my brother-in-law.” 


On the subject of Indian politics Colonel Miller is 
scornful of the new régime. “ The destinies of our greatest 
dependency,” he writes, ‘‘ appear to be at the mercy of 
politicians ignorant of the country. The late Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s hurried visit, with the openly avowed intention of 
‘rousing the Indian millions from their pathetic content,’ 
has had the most disastrous results.” 


The next chapter describes a short period of service 
in Egypt, during the winter of 1890-91, ‘* which I look back 
upon,” says Colonel Miller, ‘* as the best six months of my 
life,” that is, from the point of view of sport. ‘ Colonel 
Kitchener I used to meet,” he says, “at the clubs and 
on the racecourse at Gezireh. . .. 1 did not know then 
what a great man I was so lucky as to" meet, but I was 
attracted by his quiet observant m4nners in society, and 
his dry and rather cynical humour, .*. . I remember one 
kindly remark he once made, when a lady who was known 
to possess rather a bitter tongue was commenting sharply 
on the conduct of a young officer who was making himself 
conspicuous with a very pretty married lady. He stopped 
her with the remark, ‘If it were necessary, which I very 
much doubt, I personally would forgive a woman as beau- 
tiful and charming as she is, and a man as good a sports- 

man as he is, a great deal.’ 
Lord Kitchener never forgot 


of the County Polo Asso- 
ciation, of the National Pony 
Society, of the Hurlingham 
Polo Handicapping Com- 
mittee, he has worked as 
hard for the public good as 
he did as a soldier in the 
field.” 


When I began the book, 
and read the quotation from 
Adam Lindsay Gordon which 
heads the opening chapter— 


No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way— 


the thought occurred to me 
that, as a Londoner who 
gets nothing more exciting 
than lawn-tennis, and even 
in a now somewhat mythical 
youth never played anything 
more perilous than cricket 
and “ Rugger,” 1 might in 
reading such a work have 
a sense of being considered 
beyond the pale of sports- 
manship. It was comforting, 
therefore, a few pages on in 
the chapter about his boy- 
hood days, to find Colonel 
Miller saying: “ Well do I 
remember the introduction 
of lawn-tennis, which first 
came as a sort of glorified 


me, and was very kind to 
me ten years later in the 
South African War.” 


Colonel Miller relates his 
experiences in the Great War, 
and those of his elder son, 
who was killed in the Arch- 
angel campaign. “ Many 
people thought,” he writes, 
“that the Armistice was 
granted too soon, but all 
the soldiers in the higher 
commands were very thank- 
ful when it came, for on 
our advance we were killing 
far too many of the helpless 
Belgians with our shell-fire.” 
His own enquiries in Bel- 
gium tended to acquit the 
Germans of some of the 
atrocities attributed to them. 
Colonel Miller concludes a 
deeply interesting book with 
an account of polo in the 
United States, and pays a 
hearty tribute to American 
hospitality. 

Under the spur of sport, 
my pen has rather run 
away with me, and being 
already “in the straight,” 
with the post in sight, I 
have but a brief space left 
for another entertaining 
book, “ In My Anecportact,” 


badminton, with an india- 
rubber ball in place of a 
shuttlecock. The first nets 
were very high and the court 
very short. Gradually the 
net was lowered and the 
court lengthened till the pat- 
ball of those days developed into the present most 
excellent game.” 


Even before arriving at the passage quoted, which is 
typical of his width of interest in sporting matters, I had 
been set at ease by the spirit of genial humour in which 
he describes his early foxhunting experiences, which began 
in Hertfordshire in 1872, when he was only seveh. The 
same spirit pervades the whole book, and makes it one 
that can be read with pleasure, even by those whose know- 
ledge of sport is of the slightest. It is enjoyable, partly 
because of its easy style, as of a pleasant after-dinner con- 
versation, and partly because the writer is no exclusive 
specialist, but is interested in men and women as human 
beings, apart from their pursuits; and in animals as 
animals, rather than mercly as targets. The book is 
at once an autobiography and a survey of a period, 
bringing in countless people and incidents and many 
an amusing anecdote. Having begun the book one 
evening, I read on far beyond the hour when a respect- 
able householder should be reposing in bed. 


Colonel Miller recalls memories of his schooldays, first 
at a fashionable private school, where there was a good 
deal of bullying and the headmaster showed favouritism 


BEQUEATHED TO THE NATION BY LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON: TATTERSHALL CASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
That Tattershall Castle whose glorious ruins were bequeathed to the nation by Lord Curzon of Kedleston was built by Ralph, third Baron 
Cromwell, Lord High Treasurer under Henry VI. When, in 1911, it was likely to be acquired for America—and some of its famous 
fireplaces had actually been taken away—it was purchased and restored by Lord Curzon, with a view to its ultimate presentation 


to the nation.—({Photograph by C. Frith.) 


voyage they decided to rag some young medical officers 
who had better accommodation on board. “ We got a 
bucket of water, which I heaved through the porthole, so 
as to wash the surgeon out of bed. But somehow we 
made a mistake in the cabin, and to our horror, a R.H.A. 
Major, named Anderson . . . emerged in a dripping con- 
dition.” However, “ he was very kind indeed when he 
had us up in the morning. . . . The next time I met Major 
Anderson was at my own wedding, for I married his niece 
thirteen years later, and we had a good laugh over an 
episode which had taught me an excellent lesson.” It 
was in 1899 that Colonel Miller married the daughter of 
Colonel Langtry of the 8th Hussars, and it is to her that 
his book is dedicated. Of his life in India, Colonel Miller 
has many good things to tell. He speaks of the kindness 
shown him by Lord Roberts (then Sir Frederick Roberts, 
Commander-in-Chief), and adds: “I met him frequently 
in after life, and 1 always look on him and Lord Dufferin 
(the then Viceroy) as the greatest gentlemen that I ever 
had the honour of knowing.” When he went to Simla 
in 1887, “ Rudyard Kipling was just beginning to be 
talked about as a very original newspaper correspondent, 
journalist and writer of short poems and stories.” The 
Colonel had many adventures with boars, bears, and 
tigers. “Il once read,” he says, “what I thought was 
an absurd story in one of Ouida’s novels, in which it 
is related of the hero that he had a fall pig-sticking, and 


by W. G. Elliot, with 8 
Illustrations (Philip Allan ; 
12s. 6d. net). The position 
is less serious than it might 
be, because the volume con- 
sists of a succession of 
humorous varns, and a 
reviewer's best course—short 
of retailing them—is simply to recommend them. That 
I can do without hesitation. 


Mr. Elliot is well known as a witty raconteur, and his 
acquaintance in society has been very extensive. Though 
the stage is his main interest, there is a link with sport 
in the fact that his book was suggested by, and is dedicated 
to, a notable sportsman, the late Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Moreover, he himself at Eton was captain of his house 
cricket and football teams, and at Cambridge, where, 
like Colonel Miller, he was at Trinity, he got his Blue for 
the long jump in three successive years. 


At Eton he was a contemporary of Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier, and the head boy of hig house is now Field Marshal 
Lord Plumer. At Cambridge, the A.D.C. was the great 
attraction for him, and when he came down, he went on 
the stage at the Haymarket, under Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft. Besides his theatrical reminiscences, Mr. Elliot 
has good stories to tell of his homeland, the Scottish border, 
for he comes of the famous Minto family, which has pro- 
duced, among other distinguished men, two Vicerovs of 
India. In literary matters he is able to give a little inci- 
dent (probably new) in the life of Scott, the name of the 
lady who was the original of Becky Sharp, and the source 
from which Barrie got the idea of “ Mary Rose.”—C. E. B. 
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LEFT TO THE NATION BY LORD CURZON: A HISTORIC RELIC. 


ONCE A SEAT OF AUTOCRACY ; NOW THE PEOPLE’S PROPERTY: BODIAM CASTLE; AND THE MOAT, ITS CHIEF DEFENCE. 


Bodiam Castle, in Sussex, which, with Tattershall Castle, was bequeathed to the 
nation by the late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, is a stately old moated 
castle, and derives its name from the de Bodiam family, who held the manor 
under the Earls of Eu from the Conquest until 1250. The Wordeux family were 
then the manorial lords until 1370, when, the male line failing, the heiress married 
Sir Edward Dalyngruge, who built the existing Castle in 1386. The last notable event 
in the history of the Castle itself is its dismantling by Waller in the Civil War, 
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its then owner, Sir Lewis Lewknor, being a staunch Royalist. As it now stands, 
the Castle, which Lord Curzon bought with the surrounding estates in 1916, is 
merely a picturesque relic. Unlike the majority of kindred strongholds, it 
is in a low-lying situation, its chief defence having been the deep moat which 
still surrounds it. A causeway, which has replaced the drawbridge, gives access 
to the interior, Which has fallen into ruin. Provision is made in Lord Curzon's 
wili for the joint maintenance of Bodiam and Tattershall Castles. 
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CUT OUT OF THE RED ROCK: SUNKEN CHURCHES OF LALIBELA. 


Puoroorarus By Mrs. Rostta Forpes, (See ARTICLE ON PAGE 212.) 


SHOWING THE TWO INHABITED LEVELS: A COURT AT LALIBELA, THE RED J IN THE COURT OF THE CHURCH THAT IS “THE HOUSE OF MARIAM": THE 7 
@ ROCK CITY WHOSE LARGEST CHURCHES ARE IN PITS, WITH THEIR ROOFS / | REMARKABLE CARVED-ROCK FACADE OF THE SACROSANCT PIT IN WHICH ' 
AT GROUND-LEVEL. ] 
a 
eee j } IN A PIT FORTY-FIVE YARDS LONG; AND WITH ITS ROOF AT GROUND-LEVEL: THE BIG CHURCH MADANE ALEM, WITH BASE rn st fe 
r APPROXIMATELY THIRTY-EIGHT YARDS LONG AND TWENTY-SEVEN BROAD. 4 


i = OF A SINGLE BLOCK; AND BELOW GROUND-LEVEL: THE FACADE 
| TIALLY BLOCKED-UP TUNNEL ENTRANCE: A ROCK-HEWN CLEFT LEADING 46 

| OF THE GREAT CHURCH MADANE ALEM— ABOUT THIRTY-EIGHT YARDS 


LONG. 


The churches of the red-rock city of Lalibela, in Northern Abyssinia, recently 
visited by that daring explorer, Mrs. Rosita Forbes, are said to have been con- 
structed by a King Lalibela who reigned at the end of the twelfth century and 
the beginning of the thirteenth. Probably, however, a number of them are of 
earlier date, as there are in existence manuscripts which, if authentic, prove that 
the King developed and completed a task begun seven hundred years before. 


So heavy was the labour, says legend, that a legion of angels worked by night, 
continuing the efforts of the sleeping sculptors and masons who worked by day: 
so that “by starlight and by sunlight each church grew to completion.” There 
are now eleven churches—two of them wrought out of the same massif. As 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes says in her article: “ Each block is carved out of a single 
mass of stone, the roof level with the surface of the ground. The largest stand 

(Continued opposite. 
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FORBIDDEN TO 
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ANYTHING FEMININE: THE CHURCH 


Puotocrarus By Mrs. Rosita Forses. 


OF THE VIRGIN. 


(Sez Articre ow Pace 212.) 


THE CHURCH OF THE VIRGIN ; 


SHOWING ENTRANCES TO UNDERGROUND ROOMS. 


] WHERE THE VERY PRECINCTS ARE FORBIDDEN TO ANYTHING FEMININE—EVEN HENS AND MARES: THE COURT OF MARIAM, [ 


| 


i CARVED OUT OF A SINGLE BLOCK OF RED STONE, AND WITH ITS ROOF ON THE GROUND-LEVEL: THE SUNKEN “HOUSE OF MARIAM,” { 
j SMALLER OF THE FINEST CHURCHES OF LALIBELA. 


Continued.) 
in courtyards which are great oblong pits, some forty feet deep. The ground 


immediately round the churches is enclosed by a cane fence, and the priests’ 
huts creep up to the edge of the sunken courts. These are joined one to the 
other by low tunnels, through which a man cannot walk upright. The natural 
walls between two such yards are twenty to thirty feet thick. . . . The two 
finest churches are . . the colossal Madane Alem and Mariam, separated only 


by a great bastion through which run tunnels that look like rabbit-holes. 

No women are allowed to entet Mariam, the church of the Virgin. In most 
places even the precincts of such buildings are forbidden to anything feminine, 
and neither mare nor sheep, hen nor duck, may be brought into the priests’ 
courts.” Christianity, by the way, was introduced into Abyssinia as early as 
the fourth century, by Frumentius. 


> 
night, 
day: 
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THE CITY OF SUNKEN CHURCHES: RED LALIBELA— 


IN NORTHERN ABYSSINIA. 


be thousand years ago the Queen of Sheba 

bore ason toSolomon, According to legend, this 
boy was Menelik I., heir, through his mother, Maqueda, 
to the throne of Axum in Northern Abyssinia. The 
story runs that he was educated at Jerusalem until 
he was twenty-one. When the time came for him to 
return to his own people, Solomon, about to be bereft 
of the son he loved, ordered that a thousand eldest 
sons from each tribe of 
Israel should accompany his 


= 


- 


the persecuted followers of the Prophet, chose the 
Quixotic Christofero da Gama as ally in its crusades 
against Islam, defeated Italy, and still holds the 
balance between the claims of France and England, is 
surely more truly represented by the monoliths of Axum, 
the fortress palaces of Gondar, and the unique rock 
churches of Lalibela than by the ritual and omen, 
custom and superstition, which are the marks of Africa. 


amount of ground it covered, to reach Lalibela. We 
lost one man and a dozen mules on gradients so steep 
that they were more suitable for centipedes, before we 
arrived among the cones of Lasta, with scarcely a 
garment or a piece of saddlery intact. We camped on 
a ridge above the carpet of huts which hides the red 
rock city. The first night at Lalibela a storm flattened 
our tents, and it was after hours of battling with torn 

canvas and scattered pegs 

that we visited the eleven 


own into exile. Among these 
youths was a son of the 
High Priest, and his was 
the daring idea to steal the 
treasure of Jerusalem, the 
tablets of Moses hidden in 
the Ark of the Covenant 
within the Temple’s Holy 
of Holies. 

The plan was successfully 
carried out, and the boys 
escaped by night with their 
spoil. The armies of Solo- 
mon pursued them, but the 
fugitives were aided by the 
miraculous’ powers of the 
thing they carried. Hard 
pressed on the borders of 
Axum, they were within 
sight of the avenging host, 
when the rocks opened to 
give them passage and closed 
behind them in the face of 
their enemies. The subter- 
ranean cleft led to Axum, 
but the Ark had to be left 


churches famous from the 
descriptions of the Por- 
tuguese Father Alvarez, who 
discovered them for Europe 
early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Since then, few Euro- 
peans have penetrated the 
sanctuary of Lasta, but- 
tressed by her ranges, moated 
by her rivers. The honour 
was divided between a Ger- 
man, the famous Rohlfs, and 
two Frenchmen before the 
French Minister at Addis 
Abeba, M. de Coppet and 
his wife, passed through 
in 1923, followed by an 
American, and later by Mr. 
Jones and myself. 

The rock churches of 
Lalibela are supposed to 
have been constructed by 
a king of the same name 
who reigned at the end of 
the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth centuries, 


in the bowels of the mountain, 


but it is probable that 


either because the only A TROGLODYTE SANCTUARY: THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH LIBANOS—THE FACADE REINFORCED many of them date from an 
natural opening was too WITH SUN-BAKED BRICKS SET IN PLACE AT A DATE LATER THAN THAT OF THE ORIGINAL BUILDING. earlier period. The priests 


small to admit of its pas- 
sage, or because Menelik, 
having withdrawn the precious tablets and carried 
them to a place of safety, returned to find the earth 
had closed. 

According to legend, the Ark of the Covenant is 
still hidden in the rocks, while the Tables of 


Photograph by Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 


So it was always the north which attracted me, 
and with each day's march through mountains of loose 
rock apparently pinned together with thorns, I thought 
of the treasures hidden in the little-known northern 


possess manuscripts written 

in Arabic and Geze which, 

if authentic, would show that the king developed 
and completed a task begun 700 years previously. 
According to .M. de Coppet, Lalibela and his wife 
(generally stated to have been an Arab woman from 
Palestine) brought back with them from a 


the Law are preserved in the church at Axum. 
Menelik and his followers converted Ethiopia 
to Judaism, and, though there is a story that 
St. Luke visited the country in A.D. 40, 
Christianity was not introduced till the fourth 
century of our era, when Frumentius, original 
Bishop of Axum, built the first of the round 
or octagonal churches which now crown every 
hill. So strangely does Judaism still impinge 
on Abyssinian Christianity that almost every 
church has a central tabernacle wherein are 
preserved copies of the Mosaic tablets. Once 
a year, at the great feast of Epiphany, the 
Arks which hold these tables are borne in 
procession through the towns to keep a night's 
vigil by the water, which is blessed at dawn. 
Abyssinia is a land of ancient violence, 
and, girt by forest and mountain, desert and 
river, she offers every contrast, religious and 
political, geographical and social. Christian 
while Europe was pagan, unconquered during 
the 3000 years of her known history, though 
rent by unending civil war, she stands apart 
from the Africa out of which she has evolved. 
Throughout the ages the Negus has dealt on 
equal terms with Europe. In turn, Portugal, 
France, England, and Italy have treated for 
the friendship of the Ethiopian kings, and, 
with the exception of Lord Napier’s expedi- 
tion to free the English prisoners at Magdala, 
the only time that Abyssinia has come into 
direct conflict with a European Power resulted 
in a native victory at Adua, where the Italians, 
outnumbered and misinformed, were defeated 
by the late Menelik. Thus, though Abyssinia 
maintains century-old customs and super- 
stitions, though the modern seems so lightly 
imposed on the incredibly ancient, though 


pilgrimage to Jerusalem an Arab architect with 
several hundred workmen. To them, or, ac- 
cording to other authorities, to 600 Egyptian 
slaves, was entrusted the task of hewing out 
of the solid red rock the great monolith 
masses, of carving windows and doors, arches, 
aisles, and columns. Legend says the labour 
was mightier than human muscles could cope 
with, so every night, while sculptors and 
masons slept, a legion of angels took up their 
tools and continued the work through the 
darkness. Consequently, each morning the 
workmen found some mighty column added or 
new court begun. For years the hosts of 
heaven and the strangers from Nile or Jordan 
worked in turn. By starlight and by sunlight 
each church grew to completion. There are 
eleven of them now, but two are twins wrought 
out of the same massif, so the priests, whose 
memories are amusingly defective, have to 
count up several times on their fingers, con- 
sult, and calculate, before announcing that 
there are ten “ houses of the Christians.” Each 
block is carved out of a single mass of stone, 
the roof level with the surface of the ground. 
The largest stand in courtyards which are 
great oblong pits, some forty feet deep. The 
ground immediately round the churches is 
enclosed by a cane fence, and the priests’ huts 
creep up to the edge of the sunken courts. 
These are joined one to the other by low tunnels, 
through which a man cannot walk upright. The 
natural walls between two such yards are twenty 
to thirty feet thick, and, from the top of one, it 
is possible to get an impression of the labour 
expended on this labyrinth of excavated corridor 
and court, church, porch, and colonnade. 


the feudal system, the Law of Moses, Biblical IN 
instruments and industries, mediaval savagery 

exist beside the railway and the telephone, 

the essence of the land to me is not raw native 
Africa, but the romance of an age-old history. The 
country which sent a Queen to Solomon, conquered 
Arabia, traded with the India of the Moguls, sheltered 


THE SOLID RED ROCK OF THE CITY: A TUNNEL ENTRANCE 


TO LALIBELA.—{Photograph by Mrs. Rosita Forbes.) 


provinces that were once a keystone of the world’s 
two greatest faiths. 

From Dire Dawa it took us fifty-one days, by a 
roundabout route whose greatest attraction was the 


The two finest churches are, I think, the 
colossal Madane Alem and Mariam, separated 
only by a great bastion through which run 
tunnels that look like rabbit-holes. The 
base of the first, which projects a few feet beyond 
its walls, is approximately thirty-eight yards long 
and twenty-seven broad, while the subterranean 
court in which it stands is forty-five yards long 
(Continued om page 238. 
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By Mrs. Rosita Forbes, the Distinguished Explorer, who returned from Abyssinia recently. Bs 
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COATS OFF IN THE 


“MONKEYVILLE” COURT: THE EVOLUTION 


Puotrocrarus By TopicaL Press. 


TRIAL. 


THE WAISTCOAT-LESS ATTORNEYS FOR THE PROSECUTION: JUDGE McKENZIE; WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, JNR.; ATTORNEY HICKS; WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, SEN. 
(WITHOUT COLLAR; LEANING FORWARD); AND PROSECUTOR WHITE (LEFT TO RIGHT). 


‘a 
4 


| 


WITH HIS DECISION, UPHOLDING THE INDICTMENT OF MR. J. T. SCOPES: 
JUDGE RAULSTON AT HIS DESK IN THE DAYTON COURT-HOUSE. 


FANNED BY POLICE-OFFICER RICE! JUDGE RAULSTON READING HIS DECISION 
| SUPPORTING THE VALIDITY OF THE ANTI-EVOLUTION LAW. 


The extraordinary anti-evolution trial at Dayton, Tennessee, resulted in a verdict 
of guilty against Mr. J. T. Scopes, who was charged with teaching the theory of 


fined a hundred dollars. On the previous afternoon, Judge Raulston had adjourned 
the Court to the shade of the maple-trees in Court House Square, fearing that 


the weight of the spectators would cause the collapse of the Court House floor. has brought it—‘ Monkeyville.” 


The jury took only seven minutes to decide upon their verdict. The late William 
Jennings Bryan was the chief Prosecutor, and he was examined as to his beliefs 
evolution in a publicly supported school contrary to law. The defendant was by the agnostic Mr. Clarence Darrow, leading counsel for the defence. Our 
photographs give an excellent idea of the “ free-and-easy nature of the pro- 
ceedings. Dayton will evidently continue to be known by the nickname the case 
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FROM INDIA TO AUSTRALIA, AND FROM CHINA TO 


PuotToGrapus By C.N., PHOTOPRESS, AITKEN, 


ESCORTED BY MAGISTRATES AND POLICE: A COW BEING LED TO THE SLAUGHTER- | ON THE MORNING OF BAKR-ID, ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT MAHOMMEDAN 
HOUSE BY WAY OF A DISPUTED ROUTE IN DELHI. jae FESTIVALS: PRAYER ON THE FAMOUS MAIDAN, AT CALCUTTA. 


A “SHEFFIELD OF THE FLINT INDUSTRY" OPENED TO THE PUBLIC: CISSBURY 


RING, NEAR WORTHING, A FAMOUS PREHISTORIC CAMP AND EARTHWORK. 


SALUTING THE MONUMENT AFTER HE HAD UNVEILED IT AND 
DURING THE DEDICATION: THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT 
_THE RIFLE BRIGADE MEMORIAL. 


THE B.B.C.."S NEW HIGH-POWER BROADCASTING STATION AT 
BOROUGH HILL, DAVENTRY (5 XX): THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
DECLARING THE STATION OPEN. 


— 


THE FATAL 125-MILES-AN-HOUR ACCIDENT IN THE GRAND PRIX DE VITESSE: ASCARI'S OVERTURNED 
CAR PASSED BY ANOTHER RACING CAR. 


— 


Elaborate police and military precautions were taken to prevent any breach of the peace during the Bakr-Id festivities in Delhi. Our first picture shows a cow 
being led along a disputgd route to the slaughter-house, accompanied by magistrates and police. The, Hindus objected to the cow being taken through this 
particular street, which is inhabited by Hindus. Mr. Gandhi denied recently that there was any split in the Swarajist Party, and declared that the prospect 
was bright inwardly, although outwardly gloomy. He presided at the mass meeting held on the Maidan, Calcutta, on July 1, in memory of the late Mr. C. R. 
Das.——The Rifle Brigade Memorial is in Grosvenor Gardens, London, and was unveiled by the Duke of Connaught as Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade. 
It commemorates 11,575 officers and other ranks.——The deeds of Cissbury Ring, the famous prehistoric earthwork on the South Downs, near Worthing, were 
handed over to Lord Crawford, representing the National Trust, on July 23, and the camp was declared open to the public. Cissbury Ring has yielded traces 
of the making of flint implements and weapons on an extensive scale, and the Mayor of Worthing described it as “the Sheffield of the flint industry.” It is 
500 ft. above the sea, and commands the whole of the country except to the north. Lord Crawford said of it that its period was a matter of controversy, but they 
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ENGLAND AND TO FRANCE: NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


5. AND G., FARRINGDON, AND TOPICAL. 


AT THE MASS MEETINGS IN MEMORY OF MR. C. R. DAS: MR. GANDHI PRESIDING, 
ON THE MAIDAN, AT CALCUTTA. 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL IN CHINA: AN INSCRIPTION ON THE ROAD TO THE 
WESTERN HILLS—A PHOTOGRAPH BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 


THE NEW FEDERAL CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA: THE COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT CANBERRA—SEEN FROM THE HOSTEL. 


BURNT OUT WITH THE LOSS OF THREE LIVES—THE OWNER’S 
ONLY SON AND THE CHILD'S TWO NURSES : MURRAYSHALL HOUSE, 
NEAR PERTH. 


THE PUBLIC INQUIRY INTO THE CASE OF MAJOR ROBERT 
OSBORNE SHEPPARD, DS.0.: THE MAJOR (CENTRE) AT THE 
LAW COURTS. 


FRENCH WOUNDED IN MOROCCO TAKEN TO A BASE HOSPITAL BY RED-CROSS AEROPLANE : 
A CASUALTY ARRIVING AT FEZ. 


might be sure that it was at its height at least 4000 years ago. Murrayshall, a house near Perth, was practically burnt out on July 25. Three lives were 
lost — John Graham Murray-Graham, the four-year-old and only son of Major A. J. G. Murray-Graham, of Messrs. Vivian, Gray, and Co., a member of the 
London Stock Exchange, and his two nurses, Misses Irene Manson and Watts.——5 XX, the new high-power station of the British Broadcasting Company, 
at Daventry, which is the largest of its kind in the world, was opened by Sir W. Mitchell-Thomson on July 27. Its crystal range area alone is estimated to 
contain over twenty-two millions. Mr. Alfred Noyes wrote a special poem. which was relayed to all British stations on the occasion, a work entitled “ The 
Dane-tree."——-The Grand Prix de Vitesse, the most famous motor-race in the world, held over a 621-miles combined road and race track, at Montihéry, was 
won by Benoist, in a Delage. Ascari, the great Italian driver, was killed. A portrait of him is on our Personal page.——The public inquiry ordered by 
the Home Secretary into the case of Major Robert Osborne Sheppard, D.S.O., who was wrongfully arrested on a charge of theft, owing to mistaken identity, 
opened at the Law Courts on July 27. 
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THE END-OF-THE-SEASON RACING: GOODWOOD, 1925. 


Puorocrarus By L.N.A. 


THE “COUNTRY-HOUSE "' MEETING: THE COURSE AND THE TRUNDLE, GOODWOOD’S FAMOUS “FREE STAND,’’ ON WHOSE SLOPES 
THE HORSES ARE PULLED UP. 


THE FINISH OF THE STEWARDS’ CUP: MR. P. NELKE’S DEFIANCE WINNING—MRS. A. JAMES’S SUNSTONE, SECOND ; 
MRS. J. BANCROFT’S PURPLE SHADE, THIRD. 


Goodwood is essentially an informal “ country-house meeting, and it marks the ,; 700 ft. high. and overlooks the course from the west end. At the foot of it is 
close of the London season. As usual, the King stayed with the Duke of Richmond the winning-post, and the horses are pulled up on its main slope. It is famous as 
and Gordon at Goodwood House; but the Queen decided not to be present at the | Goodwood’s “free stand.” Defiance won by three-quarters of a length. Half a 
racing this year. St. Roche's Hill, more usually called The Trundle, is some length separated the second and third. 
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ROYAL COWES: YAWLS AND CUTTERS RACING DURING “THE WEEK.” 


FROM THE PICTURES BY CHARLES J. DE LACY. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


IN A SOLDIER'S WIND: 


A YAWL RACE OFF OSBORNE, 


\ 


BEATING UP AGAINST THE WIND: A CUTTER RACE AT THE GREAT REGATTA. 


Cowes Week opens on August 3. According to present arrangements, the 
King and Queen will embark in the “Victoria and Albert,’’ at Portsmouth, 
on Friday, the 31st, and, weather permitting, proceed straight to Cowes road- 
stead. The early start is due to the fact that his Majesty's yacht “ Britannia "’ 
has been entered for the racing of the Royal Southampton Yacht Club, which 


greatly in excess of any since the War. The Royal Yacht Squadron racing 
starts on the 4th, when the King’s Cup will be sailed for by yachts of 30 tons 
register and upwards under handicap terms. A “ soldier's wind "’ by the way, 
is an ecasy wind for sailing. 


begins on August 1. The number of yachts in commission this season is 
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THE LAST GREAT SOCIETY SPORTING 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECI 


PRELUDE TO THE MIGRATION TO THE MOORS: 


The yachting season at Cowes begins im June and does not end until] Octobe: Races and regattas are many during this period, but the height of glory 
cached. of se. dutimg the famous Week. which the last great Society sporting event of the season and a@ prelude to the migration to the moors. 
c a : e shows Cowes = an August after: The royal yacht is seen moored in the Roads off Cowes Castle, the headquarters of 
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TING EVENT OF THE SEASON: COWES WEEK. 
OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER. 


Ihe Royal Yacht, 


Cowes, Castle, Headquarters ot 
“ Victoria and Albert.” 


the Royal Yacht Squadron, 


MOORS: ROYAL COWES AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS GLORY. 


In the foreground is a schooner-rigged yacht of the “ Westward’’ type. East Cowes and the River Medina are on the left. 
racing daily against such formidable craft as “‘ White Heather,’’ “ Lulworth,’’ 


[Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 


Royal London Yacht Club, 


the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
All being well, His Majesty's 
“ Shamrock,’’ and “ Westward.’’ 


height of glory 
to the moors. 
headquarters of 


famous yacht, the “ Britannia,’’ will be 
The R.Y.S. offers some twenty cups and /779 in money prizes. 
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Three Supreme Pro ducts 


RUBBER COMPANY 


N the realm of sport Dunlop 
stands supreme. In motoring, 
Dunlop Tyres have always 
led the world, and Dunlop 
Cord Tyres are supreme to- 
day. No other tyres, whether 
British or foreign, have the same 
record of achievement as Dunlop. 


In Golf, the Dunlop ‘‘ Maxfli” Ball is 
now recognised as the champions’ ball. 
It is played by practically all the greatest 
golfers—sufficient testimony to its value. 


In Tennis, the Dunlop Tennis Ball has 
already jumped right into first place, and 
has been officially authorised. Its peculiar 
advantages, possessed by no other ball, 
have made it necessary to every player 
who wants to improve his or her game. 


Success and satisfaction in motoring, in 
golf, and in tennis means Dunlop. 


Dunlo 
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DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 
Fort Dunlop, BIRMING HAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS 


Puorocrarus By G.P.A., C.N., ToricaL OFriciaL. 


THROWN INTO A WELL BY AMERICANS IN 1775 


HEAD OF GEORGE Ill, AT MONTREAL. 


FRANCE’S NATIONAL FETE DAY CELEBRATED AT RABAT: 
AND RECENTLY FOUND PACKED AWAY: THE THE SULTAN RECEIVED BY THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES ON 


BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A COPY OF VELASQUEZ "BY SARGENT SOLD FOR £6300: 
“HEAD OF PRINCE BALTHAZAR CARLOS” (21) IN. BY 


HIS ARRIVAL ON THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY. 172 IN). 


A DANCE BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA: “FATHERS DREAMING OF SONS INTONING HIS SALUTATION TO THE PRINCE: THE HEAD CHIEF 


AT WORK IN THE RAND MINES"—THE CULMINATING EPISODE. 


OF THE SHANGAANS. 


] 


“THERE WAS NO SURVIVOR’: THE PRINCE VISITS THE SHANGANI (ALAN WILSON) 
MEMORIAL COMMEMORATING THE SPLENDID “LAST STAND” IN 1893. 


The stone head of King George III. was part of the first monument to be erected 
in Montreal. When, in 1775, the Americans sought to induce the Canadians to join 
them in rebellion against the English, the monument became a centre of excitement, 
and on the day the Quebec Act came into force unknown hands daubed the effigy 
with black and gave it a necklace of potatoes, with a cross bearing an insulting 
inscription. In November of the same year, troops of the rebel American Army 
invaded Montreal, removed the head from the monument, and threw it down a 


AT THE “HOME OF SPIRITS": THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE GRAVE OF 
CECIL RHODES AT “THE WORLD'S VIEW" IN THE MATOPPO HILLS. 


well. Twenty years later this was rescued and passed to the Natural History 
Museum of Montreal. For the past two decades, it remained packed away in a 
box, and when found recently after a long search, it was seen to be mounted on 
the plaster base of a Greek god. It is now at the McGill University.——In 
addition to visiting the grave of Cecil Rhodes, the Prince of Wales went to 
Jameson's tomb and to the memorial commemorating the stand made by Major 
Alan Wilson and his comrades at the Shangani River in 1893. 
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ROMAN JERASH’S SOUTHERN THEATRE: NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Puorocrarus BY CourTEsy oF Proressor JoHN GARSTANG. 


DISCOVERED AS A SEQUEL TO THE TESTING OF THE BUILDING'S FOUNDA- 
TIONS: THE EASTERN EXIT OF THE SOUTHERN THEATRE—EXTERIOR. 


ANOTHER OF THE NEW “ FINDS": THE WESTERN EXIT OF THE FAMOUS 
SOUTHERN THEATRE, WHICH, IT IS THOUGHT, SEATED 3000 PEOPLE. 


4 
i 
ii SHOWING THE MODERN ROAD—FOR MOTOR TRAFFIC AND EXCAVATORS: JERASH, FAMOUS FOR RUINS RANKED WITH THOSE OF PALMYRA— i neeeastis 
THE “FORUM” IN THE FOREGROUND; THE “TEMPLE OF THE SUN" IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND. 


4 


BEFORE THE EXCAVATION WORK BEGUN THIS YEAR: THE RUINS OF THE 
OF THE TWO IN THE CITY—SHOWING TIERS OF 


SOUTHERN THEATRE—THE LARGER 
SEATS. 


THE NEW DISCOVERIES : 
“PODIUM” DISCLOSED. 


Working on the conservation of the remains of the famous (Southern) Roman 
theatre, at Jerash, the Gerasa of the Romans, and one of the ten cities of the 
Decapolis, Mr. Horsfield, the architect in charge, recently made an important 
find. The “ Times” correspondent reported as follows: “‘ While the foundations 
of the proscenium of the theatre were being tested, the podium at the back of 
the stage was disclosed, apparently intact all across, with its fourteen monolithic 


columns,-the lower order standing complete in position, which is rarely seen; 
also traces of the upper order and statues and inscriptions and three stage doors; 
also the vaulted main entrances from both wings to the stage and the orchestra. 


The whole constitutes one of the most complete classical theatres.” Jerash, it 


may be added, is fifty-six miles north-east of Jerusalem and some twenty miles 
east of Jordan, in the mountains of Gilead. The 


city was built by the 
[Comtimued op posite 
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, MODERNITY AND ROMAN JERASH: THE MOTOR-CAR AND SPADE-WORK. 
' Puotocaarus sy Courtssy oF Paorasson Joun Garstanc. 

| 

| 


FOR THE FIRST TIME: A MOTOR-CAR ENTERS THE COLUMNED CITY OF ROMAN JERASH BY THE MODERN ROAD. 


— 


% 
si 
7 REVEALING THE SECRETS OF THE SOUTHERN THEATRE, A STRUCTURE WHICH PROBABLY SEATED 3000 PEOPLE~- THE DISCOVERY 
a | OF THE EASTERN ENTRANCE TO THE STAGE AND ORCHESTRA. 
Continued.) 
Romans in 65 B.C.; but the ruins are those of a large Roman town of the then wrote: “Here temples and public buildings were placed on the west 
; second century A.D. As to the southern Theatre, which was dealt with in side of a stream and ravine opposite to where the modern village now stands, 
‘The Illustrated London News’ of December 22, 1923, it is estimated that it and where the houses of the ancient town may be presumed to have been 
could seat 3000 people. The northern Theatre is rather smaller, and is thought concentrated. The classical city was laid out on a definite scheme .. . 
to have been used for gladiatorial or animal contests. Professor Garstang it provides one of the early illustrations of a matured town plan.” 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus sy S. anp G., L.N.A., Farrincpon, Fry. Toricat. 


THE MASS MEETING OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE CONSERVATIVES 
AT KNOWSLEY PARK: THE PRIME MINISTER AND MRS. BALDWIN 

ARRIVE—FOLLOWED BY LORD DERBY: 

KILLED IN THE GRAND 
PRIX DE VITESSE: ASCARI, a 
THE ITALIAN DRIVER. 7 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO GREENWICH OBSERVATORY IN CELEBRATION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ITS FOUNDATION: THE QUEEN WITH SIR FRANK DYSON, THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 


DUCKING, BY MINERS: 
THE DEAN OF DURHAM. 


MAKER OF THE THEATRE 
“FIND AT JERASH : 
MR. G. HORSFIELD. 


7 
' THE PRIME MINISTER INTERVENES IN THE COAL DISPUTE: THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE TRADES CHAIRMAN ; CAN. PAC. SS. DROWNED ATTEMPTING A RESCUE : THE 
UNION CONGRESS GENERAL COUNCIL RECEIVED BY MR. BALDWIN. THE LATE MR. BOSWORTH. 6 FT. 93 IN. ARTIST, MR. W. B. JEMMETT. 
It was announced on the evening of the 27th that the Prime Minister had inter- French Automobile Club, run off on the Montlhéry racing-track on July 20, the 
; vened personally in the coal-mining industry dispute, and that he had received | Alfa-Roméo car driven by Ascari touched the railings at a curve and overturned 
Ba the Special Committee of the Trades Union Congress General Council appointed while going at a speed of 125 miles an hour. Ascari was killed.——At a miners’ 
‘ to keep in touch with the crisis, and would see the owners on the following gala at Durham on July 28, Dr. Welldon, the Dean of Durham, was threatened 
afternoon. From left to right in our photograph are Messrs. A. B. Swales, Chair- with a ducking. He was, in fact, borne to the riverside. The miners’ resent- 
man of the General Council; A. Hayday, M.P.; E. L. Poulton; George Hicks; ment was caused by opinions said to have been expressed by the Dean.——Mr. 
Ben Tillett; J. Marchbank; J. Bromley, M.P.; and A. CG. Walkden.——On the G. Horsfield is the architect who made the new “find” at Jerash, which is 
afternoon of July 25, Mr. Baldwin addressed a mass meeting of some 50,000 illustrated on pages 222-223.——Mr. G. M. Bosworth died in London on July 26, 
Lancashire and Cheshire Conservatives, at Knowsley Park, Lord Derby's residence. after a week's illness. He was on a business visit.——Mr. W. B. Jemmett, the 
He dealt chiefly with the coal crisis.——During the Grand Prix de Vitesse of the artist, was drowned at Biarritz in a gallant attempt to rescue a woman. 
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FUNERAL CARPETS 2000 YEARS OLD: 
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KOZLOFF “FINDS” IN MONGOLIA. 


c= Kozloff’s most recent expedition to Mon- 
golia began its work in 1923, but the im- 
portance of its discoveries only became known 
this year. In a lecture at Leningrad, the Colonel 
explained that he had examined three groups of 
ancient burial-places in the south-west of the 
Kentei Mountains, and that the tumuli excavated 
had yielded not only log burial-chambers, “ like 
small houses with two or three storeys,”’ but funeral 
trappings and other objects estimated to be some 
2000 years old. The treasure-trove included 
bronze ornaments and gold decorations, inscribed 
ceramics, silk and woollen fabrics, tapestries, and 
carpets upon which the coffins rested. The state 
of preservation was excellent, as the “ finds" were 
from thirty to forty feet below ground where the 
temperature was practically constant around zero. 
Long black pigtails of women's hair also came to 
light. There were clots of blood on these, as 
though there had been scalping, and it is hoped 
that analysis of this blood will give a clue to the 

race to which the hair belonged. 


SHOWING AN ELK ATTACKED BY A WINGED ANIMAL: ANOTHER OF THE CARPETS 


FOUND IN THE TUMULI SOUTH-WEST OF THE KENTE! MOUNTAINS. 


SHOWING CHINESE ASSISTANTS: AT WORK AT ONE OF 


c 


In connection with the discoveries made by the Kozloff expedition, it is interesting 
to note that many of the articles found bear distinct traces of Byzantine, Indian, 
and even Greek influence. According to the opinion of Colonel Kozloff, the gems of 
the collection are a tapestry showing horsemen and recalling Greek art, and the 
carpet showing a griffin which is illustrated above. Other treasure-trove unearthed by 
the archmologists includes some seven hundred books written in seven languages, 


and bound in silk fabric, a remarkable addition to the 25,000 volumes Colonel 
Kozloff found in 1909 in the dead city of Khara Khoto. There were also 
“wooden engravings and artistic water-colour pictures, which unfortunately 
crumbled when touched.” Work on the site was peculiarly difficult, for a broad 
stream of water runs through one of the tumuli, and the explorers and their 
Chinese assistants frequently had to crouch in cold, wet clay. 


= 
WITH COL. KOZLOFF ON THE SITE: OWE OF THE 
: FLAT TUMULI—NEARLY LEVEL WITH THE GROUND. 
ALSO FOUND BENEATH A COFFIN: A REMARKABLY WELL-PRESERVED | 
A, CARPET WITH A FIGHT BETWEEN “AN ANIMAL RESEMBLING A YAK 
\ AND SOME SORT OF PREDATORY BEAST." 
x 
J 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By j. T. GREIN. 


THE ENGLISH 


UST a quarter of a century ago the New York 
Theatre Magazine, a noted theatrical monthly, 

was founded by its present editor, an Englishman, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Meyer, the well-known 
publishers of New York. When “ Mr. Hornblow 
Goes to the Play” the world of the theatre follows 
him. For he is impartial, fearless, and extremely 
well informed upon what is going on on both sides 


A MERRY HOSTESS IN “THE GOOD - HUMOURED 
LADIES”: MME. VERA NEMTCHINOVA, AT THE 
LONDON COLISEUM. 


of the Atlantic. Every year when he can snatch 
a short holiday /' Américain, three weeks at home, 
he visits his mother-country and carries back in his 
quiver many impressions of plays, people, and places 
for the enlightenment of his readers. 

It was my good fortune “to collar’’ him just 
before sailing, and I was determined to make him talk. 
To us it is always interesting to see ourselves as 
other people see us, and, as he fell a willing victim, 
I begged him to talk away as if I were not a recorder 
with a pen in hand, but an audience on the other side 
to whom he would impart swiftly, 
spontaneously, and in a free-and- 
easy way what he had seen and 
observed in and about our theatre. 
Here is wellnigh textually the sum- 
mary of his interesting discourse. 

“If I were asked, as a New 
York theatre-goer visiting .London, 
to point out what I consider the 
most marked difference between the 
English theatres and our American 
playhouses, I should answer that we 
in America seem to lay greater stress 
on the importance of adequate stage 
investiture. No doubt the present 
tendency in the United States is to 
go too far in this direction. 

“ Often the elaboration of mise 
en scéne in America is so overdone 
that one cannot see the play for the 
scenery. Our playgoers have been 
spoilt in this respect. They demand 
sumptuous stage settings and the 
richest costumes, and the manager 
who is willing to cater to this costly 
taste, regardless of the price, is likely 


light-effects, exquisite taste, or astonishing realism 
in stage furnishings—-some of the productions of a 
corresponding class in West-End theatres appear 
bare, niggardly, not to say downright shabby. 

“ Take, for example, the revival of Pinero’s 
‘Iris’ at the Adelphi. So indifferent and tawdry 
a setting as that of the first act would hardly be 
tolerated in a New York theatre. The scene is 
supposed to represent a richly furnished drawing- 
room in Iris’s London residence. The scene shown 
is a dingy, barn-like room, with shabby, faded fur- 
niture, old stock stuff much the worse for wear, and 
a threadbare, ragged, soiled-looking floor-covering 
that was only the merest apology for a carpet. It 
could hardly be claimed that Pinero’s heroine, with 
her fastidious and expensive tastes, would have been 
content to live in such unzsthetic surroundings. 

“Much the same criticism applies to Mr. Jack 
Hulbert’s revue, ‘ By the Way,’ at the Apollo. The 
comedy sketches are genuinely funny and furnish 
capital entertainment, and most of the dancing, 
especially that by Mr. Hulbert himself, uncommonly 
good; but when it comes to the ballet scenes, the 
entire affair falls decidedly below the standard set 
for the same kind of show on the other side of the 
Atlantic. At the Haymarket, greater care has been 
taken to give the single setting of ‘The Man with 
a Load of Mischief’ the atmosphere and colour of 
the period, and the production is in every way satis- 
fying and adequate. 

“One serious defect of the English stage, in my 
humble opinion—a defect which I believe has been 
the chief cause of alienating playgoers from your 
theatres and so bringing about that financial crisis 
in the theatre-world of which all English producers 
complain—is that, instead of your managers select- 
ing actors for the play, they pick plays that suit 
the actors. You make the player more important 
than the play. I am told that no new piece, no 
matter how well written, no matter how interesting 
the theme, has a chance of production in a West- 
End theatre unless it contains ‘fat’ parts for at 
least two of your favourite players. Shakespeare 
declared ‘the play's the thing.’ London managers 
insist that the actor is the thing. The result is a 
succession of mediocre plays, the repeated failure 
of which has led the public to distrust and stay 
away from the theatre altogether. How account 
for the revival of Pinero’s comedy ‘ Iris,’ to-day so 
stale and out of date, but for the fact that it affords 
exceptional parts for Miss Gladys Cooper and Mr. 
Ainley ? 

“I liked immensely Eden Phillpotts’s amusing 
comedy ‘The Farmer's Wife,’ a superior performance 


to reap a substantial reward. IN “THE GOOD-HUMOURED LADIES”: MME. LUBOV TCHERNICHEVA 


“ That, I think, is one essential 
difference between the American 
stage and the English stage. The American pro- 
ducer goes to greater trouble and spends more 
money in dressing the play than his English 
confrére does. Compared with the lavish display 
shown in a Broadway production of the first class— 
rich and colourful settings by the foremost of living 
scenic artists, elaborate and costly costumes, striking 


AND M. THADEE SLAVINSKY. 


in every way to Mr. Coburn’s production of the same 
piece in America. It is better staged and better 
acted in London, which no doubt explains why the 
comedy failed in the United States, while here the 
play has passed its 600th performance 

“ A practice in your theatres that the American 
visitor does not have to contend with in his own play 


STAGE AS AN EXPERT FROM AMERICA SEES IT. 


houses, and which I, myself, have always found most 
irritating, is the charging of sixpence for a programme, 
There seems to be little excuse for the imposition 
of this petty tax, especially in view of the high cost 
of theatre seats. It seems to me that if a patron 
pays {1 5s. for two orchestra stalls, the least a grate- 
ful manager can do in return is to give him a pro- 
gramme, so that he may know who is in the cast of 
the play, without collecting the paltry fee of sixpence 
for the information. The custom of making this 
charge is all the more unjust in view of the fact that 
the manager more than covers the expense of the 
programme from the advertisements it contains. 
If Mr. Shubert enters the London producing field, 
as he promises to do, I hope he will show your managers 


A POETESS OF MOTION IN “THE GOOD-HUMOURED 
LADIES": MME. LUBOV TCHERNICHEVA, AT THE 
LONDON COLISEUM. 


how they can abolish the 6d. programme charge and 
still avoid bankruptcy.” 

“ Capital !"’ I said. “ As refreshing as the north- 
west wind of which you poets like to talk. You 
have not flattered your impressions; you have told 
some home truths. Yet, before you conclude, I 
would beg you to explain in general where lies the 
fundamental difference between our plays and those 
coming from America, and also to tell my readers 
what you think of our methods of criticism as com- 
pared with those on your side.” 

And Arthur Hornblow said— 

“In one important particular your theatre far 
surpasses ours—that is in the superior calibre of 
your playwrights. Our native American drama 
may have more vitality, more originality, more ‘ pep,’ 
but, compared with your more polished, finished 
product, most of our playwriting output is as yet 
somewhat crude. In general workmanship, in grace 
of literary expression, in intellectual power, your 
dramatists are as yet far in advance of ours. True, 
we have Eugene O'Neill, the most vital and gifted 
of all our American playwrights; but against our 
single O'Neill, England can put Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Masefield, Drinkwater, Milne, Lonsdale, Coward. 

Our playwriting standard in America is not very 
high, and this for two reasons. The first is that most 
of our dramatists, nothing if not practical, write with 
one eye on the box-office. The second is that our 
dramatic critics—many of them. young men with 
facile pens but little background, eschew the thought- 
ful, analytical, scholarly style of review, so delightful 
a feature of your newspapers, preferring the so-called 
smart, jocular kind of comment which to-day too 
often passes for dramatic criticism.” 


Upon this, with a blush for the little bouquet 
profiered to our critical confrérerie, 1 wished him 
“ God speed” in gratitude. He has given us some 
thing on which to “ pause and reflect.” 


o ( 
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BLINX AND BUNDA: A TOUR ROUND THE “ZOO.”—No. XXL. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


| 


Ave dead, Caught The don, Bot Vil make. guile swe. 


RN 


ore 


BUNDA MAKES A WRONG DIAGNOSIS, TWEAKS A TAIL, AND RECEIVES HIS JUST REWARD. 


Bunda, when he saw the couple stretched out on the floor of the Lion experience. “ Yes, and I'll prove it to you now,” replied Bunda. “ Watch 
House, knew at once that they were dead—for he fancies himself as a physician ! while | tweak the lion's tail." So Blinx sat and watched—at a safe 
“ What you might expect with 90 degrees in the shade—they ‘ve had a heat distance; and Bunda tweaked the lion's tail. And then he got his fee, 
stroke.” “Have they?” said Blinx, rendered sceptical by habit and which was too summary (or summery!) to permit of a “ Thank you.” 
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UST now the history of Man and his origm & brung 
discussed with much heat and little wisdom 
some of our Transatlantic cousins. They wowkd & 
well if they would spend a little of their energy m 
reading Mr. Burkitt’s fine volume on “~ Prehistory 


THE WORK OF PREHISTORIC MAN: ENGRAVINGS FOUND 


IN CAVES (AFTER BREUIL). 


The figures in the illustration show (Nos. 1 and 2) Engravings found on 

large blocks of stalagmite in a cave at Teyjat (Dordogne); (3) Group of 

oxen from La Loja (Cantabria). The curious representation of the horns should 
be noted.—{ Reproduced from Prehistory,” by M. C. Burkitt.) 


(Cambridge University Press). It seems incredible 
that such pitiful ignorance of man's early history 
should exist to-day among any community of men 
calling themselves civilised. The storm that raged 
round the publication of Darwin's “‘ Origin of Species ” 
one can more easily understand, for the conception 
of the animated world therein presented was so utterly 
unlike the conventional beliefs of the time, and seemed 
too audaciously outrageous to be credible. 

Yet long before this the writing had appeared on 
the wall, though none could read it. Just sixty years 
before the appearance of the “ Origin,"’ or nearly 130 
years from the present day, John Frere—describing 


’ his discoveries at Hoxne, Suftolk, in 1797—-teferred to 


a number of flint implements as belonging “ to a very 
remote period indeed, and to a people who had not 
the use of metals.’” Yet, somehow, this announce- 
ment failed to attract any attention. For sixty years 
that momentous discovery lay unheeded. Then 
M. Boucher de Perthes discovered, in the gravel 
deposits of the Somme Valley, at Abbeville, large 
quantities of implements evidently fashioned by the 


! hand of man. With them he found bones of elephants, 


rhinoceros, hvana, bear, stag, ox, horse, and others, 
which were described by Cuvier in his now famous 


“Ossements Fossiles.”” But still the announcement 


‘ of the existence of these strange implements of primi- 


tive man was either ignored or treated with scepticism. 
Of his critics no one was more uncompromising than 
Rigollot, an eminent physician of Amiens. He was at 
last, however, induced to go and inspect the collection 
of Boucher de Perthes, and he returned a wiser man. 
At o:ce he set about hunting for flint tools in the 
gravel-pits near Amiens, some forty miles distant 
from the hunting ground of de Perthes. In the course 
of about four years he found hundreds of these tools, 
mostly at St. Acheul. 


CONCERNING PREHISTORIC MAN. 
By FILS. Author of * The Infancy of Animal” ~The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


The matter new hogan to attract serious attention, 
and presente change of im England led to 
the search Jor sumiiar of early man in 
Then followed the boilliant work of Godwin- 
Fengelly, and Falconer. No 
longer comlkd there be any doubt about these 
stomes hawang been shaped by human hands, 
to serwe the parpase of tools and weapons. 
They were now subjected to an intensive 
study, amd it soon became apparent that 
they represented a series of successive stages 
in man’s developmental history. That is to 
say, they showed improvements of technique, 
and an ever-imcreasing variety of form. 
Their relative ages were determined partly 
by the geological horizon in which they were 
found, and partly by means of the associated 
remains of animals—elephants, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, reindeer, and so on. 

Later came the work of Lord Avebury, 
who ranged them into two groups—the 
Palzolithic, or weapons and tools of rough 
stone; and the Neolithic, under the sup- 
position that the Neolithic, or “ polished” 
implements, were made by an entirely different 
race of men. And this conception has per- 
sisted until today. It has now been con- 
clusively shown, however, that this view is 
untenable, and that, if we are to avoid con- 
fusion, we must drop these terms. We must 
now speak of Palzoanthropic and Neoan- 
thropic man. Mr. Burkitt, in his book, tells 
us as much. Nevertheless, he has become 
so wedded to the old terminology that he 
cannot break away from it. This is most 
unfortunate, and very confusing—not to 
say irritating. 

As Mr. Burkitt tells us, the earliest men 
probably fashioned their tools and weapons 
of wood. Such are represented by Eo- 
anthropus. But even then he was 
beginning to use stones with which to 
crack nuts and bone; and these he 
began to shape, the better to serve their 
purpose. Such crude instruments we 
call “ Eoliths.’’ Then came the “ men 
of the Old Stone Age’’—the ‘ Mou- 
sterians,’’ or “ Neander"’ men, whose 
stone artefacts show three successive 
stages of development: Chellean, 
Acheulean, and Mousterian. The three 
following stages—Aurignacian, Solutrean, and 
Magdalenian— were not, as was supposed, 
merely stages in the development of the 
Mousterian or “ Palzxolithic’’ people, but 
men of a new race, vastly more skilled and 
intelligent, albeit they still left their tools 
with rough, unpolished surfaces. But now, 
instead of a monotonous series of “ side- 
scrapers "’ and points, we find a bewildering 
profusion of tools—needles, awls, and lance- 
points—as well as sculpture on bone and 
ivory. Many beautiful figures illustrating the 
life of the people of this period are given in 
this volume. 

The Solutreans introduced new types of 
flint-working, but they were but indifferent 
artists. They were, indeed, in many respects 
inferior to the Aurignacian folk. Whence 
they came we do not know. But it would 
seem that, by virtue of an improved method 
of making lance-points, they overcame the 
earlier race. But they were never a numerous 
people, and their reign was short. They were 
succeeded by the Magdalenians. Who they 
were and whence they came is yet to be dis- 
covered. Unskilful in the fashioning of flint, 
they were past-masters in the matter of bone 
weapons and tools, while as artists they dis- 
played a most astonishing skill Yet before 
they finally vanished they seem, as Mr. 
Burkitt puts it, to have suffered a “ catas- 
trophic change. “ All the fine art which 
we have learnt to associate with Magdalenian 
times disappears ; 


 Prestwock 


we cease to come upon the 
beautiful engravings on bone and stone 

nor do we get any naturalist paintings and 
engravings of animals on the cave walls.”’ 


craving 
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All these ancient races lived in caves and rock- 
shelters, and the successive floors of these habitations 
afford us a priceless record of their mode of life. 
From their ‘“ middens’’ we can ascertain the nature 
of their food, as well as of their utensils and weapons, 
and the methods of the disposal of their dead ; while 
on their walls they have left most valuable records of 
their art. The most famous of these are the caves 
of Altamira, in Spain, where polychrome pictures of 
animals of many kinds show these ancient Magdalen- 
ians to have been as skilled as any living artist of 
to-day. Mr. Burkitt has very properly dealt with 
this cave art in considerable detail, and we cannot help 
wishing he had contrived to give us at least one 
coloured plate as an example. Once or twice, by the 
way, he speaks of drawings of “ penguins ’’ in these 
caves. This is in the highest degree improbable. 
The penguin is unknown north of the Equator. By 
“penguin ’’ he probably means some species of the 
auk tribe, or possibly one of the divers. 

There is, we venture to think, one weak aspect in 
this book. Not enough has been said about the 
skeletons of these peoples, and what is said leaves 
much to be desired. For instance, one is somewhat 
amazed to find the Heidelberg jaw likened to that of 
a “‘baboon.”’ It bears not the slightest likeness to 
the jaw of that animal. And again, no second 
“ skull ’’ of Eoanthropus has been found, and we are 
left with the impression that there is a possibility 
that the jaw may be that of a chimpanzee. This is 
absurd. And it is equally absurd to say that English 
anatomists “‘admit’’ that the jaw belongs to the 
skull. They make no such “ admission.”’ On the 
contrary, they insist that it cannot possibly be 
anything clse but a human jaw, and must belong 
to this skull ! 

But these defects do little to impair the value of 
this book as a whole, and Mr. Burkitt is heartily to 
be congratulated on the results of his labours, for he 
has produced a notable work, 


ON THE WALLS OF CAVES: EARLY PAINTINGS—IN FLAT WASH. 
Some examples of prehistoric paintings in flat-wash: A. Three hinds painted 
in red from La Pasiega (Cantabria) 
in Palamolithic art 
Gaume (Dordogne) 


One is looking backwards—a rare thing 
B. An ox and a horse painted in black from Font-de- 
Even the difference in hoofs is shown C. Two horses 


im red from Altamira (Cantabria). D. Coarse outline associated with en- 
from Pindal (Cantabria) 


E. Coarse outline painting of a horse from Altamira (Cantabria) 


Note the arrow painted on the bison 


Reproduced from Prehistory,” by M. C. Burkitt 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 


My 


HE last week of the London Season rivalled any There were two other Queens at that first party : the well-turned-out gentleman he always does, in a 
zr in its brilliance—if, indeed, it did not outdo all if our own first lady came first in our admiration and grey Park suit, a grey top-hat, a grey tie, and pale 
the others. There were two royal garden-parties, regard, we offer no apology. Queen Elizabeth of grey gloves with black points. It is rather nice to 
several very important weddings, two balls of first- Belgium, who was dainty and charming in a ficelle watch the faces of those he speaks to at these 
rate interest with royal personages at both, a last parties: they brighten up, and they retreat from 
garden-party at 10, Downing Street and several last the little chat looking as pleased as if they had 
weekly receptions by such well-known hostesses as found a treasure. 

Mrs. Austen Chamberlain and Mrs. Amery, with polo 
matches ‘thrown in. Small wonder, therefore, that The wedding of Lady Alexandra Curzon, youngest 


people are going away a little weary, and looking to 
change of scene and change of interest to pick up 
somewhat jaded spirits and bodies, and to carry on 
the social side of our British life, without which the 
wheels would go round very rustily. Without it we 
should lose hundreds of thousands of pounds spent 
here by Americans and foreigners, to say nothing of 
the fillip given to all manner of industry by the enter- 
a taining and the movement and the show, which we 
are quite proud of, even if we sometimes decry it. 


daughter of the late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
and his beautiful first wife, and god-daughter of 
Queen Alexandra, to Major Metcalfe, son of a well- 
known Irish Civil Servant, and for a time in charge 
of the Prince of Wales's hunters—who will go to India 
in September to take up a post for a year as A.D.C. 
on General Sir W. Birdwood’s Staff; he is, it would 
seem, a very lucky man—was made an event of 
special importance, the Queen of the Belgians 
having come over to be the guest of honour, and the 
King having lent the Chapel Royal, St. James's, for 
the ceremony. The Marchioness Curzon, all in white 
and carrying magnificent cattleya orchids, gave her 
step-daughter away, and later held a reception at 
1, Carlton House Terrace. It was a very charming 
reception, at which all that is brightest and smartest 
in our social life was present. Princess Marie José- 
phine, the only daughter of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, was the observed of all observers. She wore 
pale pink suffused beige—one has to go out of the way 
nowadays to give any idea of colours, they are so 
subtle—and a crinoline straw hat matching in shade. 
She has a quantity of blonde cendrée hair, and a face 
rather interesting than merely pretty. She will be 
nineteen on Aug. 4, and in many European Chan- 
celleries is considered the Queen of Italy in embryo, 
although her engagement to the tall, handsome Italian 
Crown Prince has not been officially announced. The 
betrothal of Princess Mafalda to a nephew of the 
ex-Kaiser has been complicated by the difference in 
religion. The Pope will permit the wedding, but will 
give no special dispensation for the ceremony, which 
will therefore be very short and shorn of all the elabo- 


The royal garden-parties were altogether delightful 
affairs. The beautiful trees, shrubs, and flowers, and 
the cool-looking, reed-fringed lake, were a perfect 
setting for the mixture of stateliness and simplicity 
that make of these parties such entirely pleasant things. 
Of our Queen's elegance in choice of gowns for such 
occasions we can be as certain as of her unconscious 
dignity in wearing them. The beautiful orchid-mauve 
dress of the first party was cordially approved of by 
all dress-loving women. It had the suffusion of pink 
in it seen on the lip of Queen Alexandra orchids. The 
trimming was a closely laid series of small fringes of 
crystal beads, which, as they shimmered in the sun, 
had a beautiful effect. There was a little lace cape 
hanging from the shoulders at the back, and in 
front were rows of large and most beautiful pearls, 
amid which was the fire of a very few diamonds. 
Her Majesty’s hat was the exact shade of her dress, 
with a soft panache of feather also exactly matching 
at one side. The plain silk sunshade was also in the 
delicate and lovely shade. The Queen made a delight- 
ful picture of a very beautiful British lady as she 


Perfectly cut tweed coats and skirts for the autumn, 

which hail from Burberrys. The suit on the right is 

completed with “* plus fours,"’ and may be worn without 
the skirt, as in the picture below. (See page 232.) 


. 


colour and dull gold draped dress with a hem of grey 
fur, and a small hat to match with cream-coloured 
and green flowers at one side, was very warmly 
welcomed by our King and Queen, and the Queen 
sought her out in the royal marquee to have tea with 
her. Queen Marie of Rumania was a most noticeable 
figure in pure white crépe, and over it a long flowing 
drapery of bright red chiffon; this, with a close hat 
of brilliant golden tissue with amber Paradise plumes 
at the sides, gave to the back view of the figure some 
semblance to pictures of a Roman centurion. Queen 
Marie wore an immense unset sapphire hanging from a 
chain of diamond links. 


These were the queenly figures at the first 
party; there were others at the second, and our 
own Queen wore another pale-hued, delicate cos- 
tume as well thought out and as charming as the 
first, although the first was the lovelier. The 
ex-Greek King was with his very handsome wife, the 
Queen of Rumania’s eldest daughter, who wore a 
cyclamen-pink costume and hat to match. For 
a little while Prince Chichibu of Japan walked 
between the Duke of York and Prince Henry, 
and there were smiles and gestures of understand- 
ing youth, but no conversation. We shall perhaps 
in time to come have Esperanto garden-parties, 
but that is in the future. 


The Duchess of York looked sweet; the term is 
flabby in its usual way, but there is none other to 
describe that dainty, smiling little royal lady, and 
Every fishing enthusiast will appreciate the splendid merits the Duke looks so proud of her and so happy. She 
d. of the well-known all they were printed on her pink and general country wear, Sponsored by Burberrys. 
7 | . outfitters, in aymarket, SW. (See page 232.) chiffon dress. er hat was soft rose colour, and so It is built of real Shetland tweed in fashionable 
ee. he: was her sunshade. Charmingly pretty, too, was our colourings 
is a strolled about, shaking hands with lots of people— own Princess Mary, and very animated and gay also ; 

some of them manifestly astonished at being singled in rose-petal pink with a paler pink crinoline straw rate symbolism of the Church of Rome. Also. the 
‘ out for the honour, and finding that it was no hap- hat. Lady Patricia Ramsay was looking lovely, and children of the marriage, if any. must ‘be brou ht 
; hazard honour: the Queen knew something of them so was Lady May Cambridge, who wore harebell-blue up in the Roman Church faith until they are cment f° 
and of some good work they had engaged in. and a large hat the same colour. The King looked one, ae , 


The new “ plus four” suit for shooting, climbing, 
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Make it a “Kodak” holiday 


Kodak Film 


For successful holi- 
day snapshots use 


Kodak Film is un- 
equalled in speed ; 
it allows the greatest 
latitude for error in 
exposure, and it is 
always’ reliable — 
it never “lets you 
down.” 
When you buy film 
for your camera, 
ask for Kodak Film 
—the dependable 
Film in the yellow 
carton. 


Haven't you often said that the greatest pleasure 
of a holiday lies in looking forward to it? And 
that is probably how you feel about it, if you 
have never tried a “Kodak” holiday. Just try 
one this year. You get all the pleasure of 
looking forward to “t; you thoroughly enjoy it 
while it lasts—but the great advantage of a 
“Kodak” holiday is that you save the fun and 
happiness in jolly little “ Kodak” pictures, and then 
you have the real pleasure of looking back upon 
it for the rest of your life. Get your “ Kodak ” now. 


The holiday that lasts 
is the holiday with a 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer 
to show you the latest models. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


A Fashionable The recent picturesque wedding of 
Wedding. Miss Joyous Markham to Count 
Raczynski, which took place at 
St. James’s Church, Spanish Place, was an event 
of importance in the social calendar, and the beauti- 
ful frocks of the bride and her attendants, which 
had been entrusted to Jay’s, Regent Street, W., 
aroused universal admiration. The wedding dress 
was a study in ivory, carried out in georgette of the 
elusive tint of old lace, richly embroidered with pearls 
and crystals. The skirt flared gracefully from a deep 
vandyked band of velvet and sequins, and long 
pennons of embroidered pearls and crystals fell from 
the shoulders. The sleeves were long and tight, fall- 
ing over the hand in true moyen-dge fashion. The 
beautiful train of Limerick lace, a family heirloom, 
was fully three yards long, and to balance it the tulle 
veil, caught to the head by a diadem of orange blossom, 
was worn over the face, the revival of a fashion which 
has been discarded by many modern brides. A sheaf 
of magnificent roses added the finishing touch to this 
summer wedding. 


Brid ids in Making an effective background 
Gold and Silver. for the ivory frock and train of 
the bride were the bridesmaids’ 
dresses of shimmering gold tissue veiled with gold 
and silver lace. Clusters of deep flame roses indicated 
a low waist-line, and matching these were long scarves 
of shaded georgette, draped gracefully from shoulder 
to shoulder, and turbans of swathed gold tissue. 
After the ceremony, Miss Markham wore a delightful 
** going-away ”’ toilette, again in ivory, of which the 
dress and coat must be placed to the credit of Jay’s. 
A tunic of pleated georgette, its slender silhouette 
emphasised by lines of tiny steel buttons each side, 
was worn over a fourreau of satin beauté in the same 
colourings; and a long coat to match, expressed in 
romaine, was hemmed with white fur. The hat was 
a fascinating Reboux model in white adorned with a 
cluster of green and white camellias, which on close 
inspection proved to be made of tiny feathers ex- 
quisitely fashioned as though by fairy fingers. 


A few years ago the word 


“ pyjamas” implied plain, prac- 
Py; tical garments which were strictly 


utiJitarian. It is difficult to 
realise that the fascinating creation pictured here 
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is a direct descendant of these sober “coat and 
trousers ’’ ancestors, yet it is the latest development 
of pyjama fashions. Being a three-piece affair, it can 


A fascinating three-piece pyjama suit, fashion’s latest in- 

spiration in the sphere of lingerie, which may be studied at 

Debenham and Freebody's, Wigmore Street, W. It is expressed 
in lacquer-red washing satin, piped with fancy ribbon. 


play with equal success the réle of a boudoir toilette, 
by slipping over the sleeveless jumper the loose 
Chinese coat. It is expressed in lacquer red washing 
satin piped with fancy ribbon, and may be studied at 
Debenham and Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W. The 
price is 6} guineas complete. Another alluring model 


has tight-fitting trousers of black satin and a white 
georgette slip completed with a frilled jabot, while 
the decorative coat to match is of heavy crépe bordered 
with satin and embroidered with a Chinese design in 
white. Then a two-piece affair has trousers and top 
in one, expressed in white crépe-de-Chine, while over 
it is worn a coat of many colours printed in a striking 
diamond pattern. Simpler, but quite irresistible, is 
a suit of washing satin comprising a smock and tight 
Pierrot trousers carried out in crépe-de-Chine. The 
price is only 98s. 6d. These fascinating creations are 
well worth a visit to every lover of beautiful lingerie. 


In America women wear “ plus 
fours ’’ for almost every sport and 
general country wear. In England, 
so far, we have been more con- 
servative, but the fashion is undoubtedly practical, 
and Burberrys, in the Haymarket, S.W., the famous 
authorities on sports clothes, have introduced a new 
“plus four’’ model which is pictured on page 230. 
Built of real Shetland tweed, it is a notable achieve- 
ment of perfect tailoring. With it may be worn, if 
desired, a single or double wrap skirt, completely 
hiding the “ plus fours,’’ as shown on the right of the 
picture in the centre. On the left is a coat and skirt 
of gamefeather tweed in new designs and colourings. 
Below is a fishing outfit which will interest every 
enthusiast at this season. It can be carried out in 
the Burberry gabardine in neutral tints, or in this firm’s 
well-known Solgardine material, which is obtainable 
in a host of bright colours. It is the essence of com- 
fort, convenience, and reliability in every emergency. 
Pattern - books of this firm's latest tweeds and Sol- 
gardine material, together with brochures illus- 
trating the new models, will be sent gratis and 
post free to all who apply mentioning the name 
of this paper. 


A Free Treatise. Every woman who has reached 
on Grey Hair. the age when each glance in the 
mirror reveals grey finger-prints of 
time in her hair wishes to find some means to conquer 
them. A book of hair health and beauty, describing how 
the natural colour may be restored from root to tip, 
may be obtained gratis and post free by all who apply 
to the Facktative Company, 66, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Facktative is guaranteed to cure 
grey hair without the use of dyes or stains, with 
the result that the colour does not alter even after 
washing. Everyone who is interested in the subject 
should write at once for this interesting booklet. 


“Plus Fours ’’ 
for Shooting 
and Climbing. 


_ 


NE-NINTH of the spirit taxes paid in 

Holland and West Friesland in 1758 was 
contributed by Lucas Bols Hermanuszoon, Bols 
spirits and liqueurs were favourites in those 
days, just as they have been ever since. 


BOLS 


A three-hundred-and-fifty years’ tradition is in BOLS: Very Old Gin, Dry 
Gin, Kimmel, Orange Curacao (Dry), White Curacao (Triple Sec), Créme 


de Menthe, Maraschino, and Cherry Brandy. 


BROWN, GORE & WELCH, LTD., 


7 Corn Bachange Chambers, Seething Lane, B.CJ. 


Im the 18th century the export 


¢ ‘CARRS 
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Exhilaration : 


Sunshine, a Spanking Breeze, 
a Dancing Biue Sea — and 


FOUR SHILLINGS PER POUND 


THE VALUE IS IN_ THE CHOCOLATES, 
NOT THE BOX. 


Sold in the Salons at the Corner Houses, Maison Lyons and Lyons Tea- 
shops, in Theatres and Cinemas, and by good Confectioners everywhere. 


J. LYONS @ CO LTD CADET HALL, LONDON. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


Sleeve-Valve Hitherto, in spite of its many 

advantages over the poppet-valve 

Developments. 

motor, the sleeve-valve engine of 
the Knight type has suffered in comparison because 
of the relatively low power output it has been possible 
to secure from cylinders of a given dimension. Since 
the Minerva scored so well in the last Tourist Trophy 
race in the Isle of Man, the Knight engine has not, so 
far as my recollection serves me, competed in any 
European race of importance, and the field has thus 


minute have become quite common, while in modern 
racing cars nothing much under 5000 seems to count. 
Thus the sleeve-valve type seemed left well in the 
rear, and we had rather come to regard it as a motor 
with undoubted merits of silence and reliability, but 
one to be used only in cars in which speed was a 
secondary consideration. 

Obviously, the one way to secure high engine speeds 
is by making the reciprocating parts as light as 
possible. In the poppet-valve engine this presents 
little difficulty. Aluminium alloy pistons, duralumin 
connecting-rods, and perfect balancing of the crank- 


arose, particularly with regard to their lubrication. 
In fact, I think it is correct to say that if these lubrica- 
tion difficulties could have been overcome we should 
have seen steel sleeves in use years ago. Their manu- 
facture and fitting presented no difficulties at all. 


Long and patient experiment by 
nen the Daimler engineering staff has 

* led to a complete solution of all 
the lubrication problems connected with the use of 
steel sleeves, and now the sleeve-valve motor is 
well on the way to overtaking its rival in the matter 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE DAIMLER SLEEVE-VALVE: THE CARBURETTER 
SIDE OF THE NEW 1655 DAIMLER, 


65 m.p.h.——Lord Stonehaven, who is Governor-General-designate of Australia, was Sir John Lawrence Baird, Bt. 
occasions, and an open car for extensive tours. 


been left clear to the high-efficiency poppet-valve 
motors which up-to-date racing practice has developed. 
The reason for this comparatively low efficiency is, of 
course, that the weight of the reciprocating parts— 
pistons and sleeves—has been so great that the sleeve- 
valve motor has been unable to achieve the high 
engine speeds which have characterised the other 
type. As we know, the power developed by an 
internal-combustion engine is in direct relation to its 
piston speed—or, in other words, its capacity to 
“rev."" We have seen poppet-valve motors turning 
at extraordinary speeds. Even in ordinary touring 
car practice speeds as high as 3500 revolutions per 


CHOSEN AS AN OFFICIAL CAR BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-DESIGNATE OF AUSTRALIA: 


LORD STONEHAVEN’S DAIMLER LANDAULETTE. 
The Daimler engine illustrated has the new light steel sleeves with large ports which enable them to sustain high powet with perfect balance up to 4000 revolutions a minute, which is equivalent to 


shaft will go very nearly all the way to giving us all 
we want in engine-speed capacity. There are other 
factors to come into the account, but they do not 
matter for the moment. When, however, we come to 
the sleeve-valve engine, we not only have pistons and 
connecting-rods to lighten, but we have the weight of 
the sleeves to consider, and it is here that all the 
difficulties have arisen. Until now the sleeves have 
always been of cast-iron, which, as we know, is very 
heavy. The obvious thing to be done was to make the 
sleeves of drawn-steel tubing, which is far lighter for 
a& given strength. For years steel tubes have been 
the subject of experiment, but all sorts of difficulties 


He has chosen Daimlers to be his official cars—an enclosed landaulette for use on ceremonial 
Each is on the new 35-120-h.p. chassis. 


of piston speed. The weight of the new sleeves is 
something less than half that of the old ones. Their 
comparative lightness has made it possible to give 
them a longer travel in the cylinders, and thereby 
rendered possible a greater port opening and con- 
sequently a much higher power output than was 
possible in the case of the older type engines. During 
a recent visit to the Daimler works I saw what I should 
never have believed possible—sleeve-valve motors turn- 
ing under load at ovet 4000 revolutions per minute, 
meaning an effective piston speed of about 2500 feet 
per minute. This, in the case on the smallest engine 


of the series, which is one of 16-h.p. rating, means a 
(Continued overleaf. 


Important Announcement 
CONCERNING THE 20 H.P. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


CHASSIS 


§ ALL 20H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis ordered on and after July 28th, 1925, 
can be fitted with right-hand change-speed and brake levers and a 4-speed 
gear-box, without addition to the usual chassis price, viz. £1,100. 


Also 


Rolls-Royce Six Brakes can be fitted to all 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce 


Chassis ordered on and after that date at an extra cost of L 85 
(Provided that the Brakes are ordered at the same time as the Chassis) 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 1 


Telegrams : Rolhead Piccy London 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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| CWhat I see on the “Road 


Four Wheel Brakes 


= OUR-WHEEL BRAKES are becoming 
standard fittings Sir! Soon it will be 


; an exception to find a new car without 


them. I have heard experienced motorists 
say that the ability to stop safely in a 
shorter distance has increased the speed of 


motoring by at least 20 per cent. Of course, 


this means that the engine is working harder 


and at a higher speed over longer periods 
than before. That explains why advocates of 
four-wheel brakes come to me for Pratts 
Perfection, because higher speeds and quick 
acceleration can only be had of a spirit that 


vaporizes readily, and gives a clean engine over 


thousands of miles of running. They know 
that I will give them only Pratts Perfection, 
‘ pure, uniform and reliable, anywhere and 


everywhere. My guarantee label ensures this. 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O!}L COMPANY, LTO 36, QUEEN ANNE'S CATE, LONOON, S.W.1, 
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Continued.) 
power output of about 55 brake horse-power—not at a new car on the way, with a 450-h.p. Napier Lion Ciro salon synchronises with Dublin’s greatest social a 
all bad for any engine, no matter with what type of motor, capable of developing some 610-h.p., on which event of the year—the Horse Show. 
valve gear. The approximate horse-power developed he expects to put the world’s record for the mile up ; 
by the new Daimler series, which includes four different to somewhere in the region of 180 m.p.h.—W. W The “ Spinet House,” who celebrate their 150th 
engines, is, in the case of the 35-h.p. motor, 120-h.p. ; * = anniversary this year, are surely moving with the 
of the 25-h.p., about 85-h.p.; and of the 20-h.p., times, as they are now selling at the popular price of 
rather better than 70-h.p. The 16-h.p. I have already Three-quarters of a century ago, submarine cables 10 for 6d. and 20 for 1s. their world-famous Spinet 
noted. were unknown. To-day, so silently and efficiently cigarettes, in a new packing known as “ Spinet Round,” 
/ After witnessing the tests in the shops, I was given do they work that the present generation has ceased with cork tips. All the fine qualities that have made the 
} an opportunity of trying cars large oval Spinet cigarettes 
/ of each type on the road, and famous for so many years 
some quite surprising results are embodied in the Spinet 
were obtained. The 35-h.p., Round which in every res- 
' with a very heavy saloon 7 pect are worthy of the tradi- 
body and full load of passen- i ; me tions of the “‘ Spinet House.” 
gers, reached a speed on the 
of 79 miles an hour, = Reports are coming to 
and this did not appear to hand that the famous Italian 
be the utmost limit of which i resort, the Lido, is gayer and 
it was capable. The 16-h.p. —T oe more popular than ever this 
saloon touched 61 m.p.h. on year. From now till the 
a level road. But what was } a middle of September is just 
most impressive of all was ns. one succession of the fétes 
the way in which each of the lea which play such an important 
four cars simply flattened out AS part in the amusements on 
the stiff Warwickshire hills at | eee —— the shores of the Adriatic. 
which we put them, and, at - = e ~~ | Among the more unusual of 
the end of the tests, we took =) J the fétes arranged this year 
_ a 35 to Oxford at an average . is to be a remarkable Grecian 
ae of just under 40 m.p.h. for 4 feast at the Excelsior en- 
sixty miles, and it was only titled ‘‘ The Battle of Troy,” 
we | and later the “ Dolls’ Ball” 
were able to appreciate that s takes place, which is promised 
we had really been travelling READY TO MAKE RECORDS: MR. J. G. THOMAS ON HIS LEYLAND-THOMAS CAR AT BROOKLANDS. to be the triumph of the Lenci 
fast, 20 emeoth and aient The above photograph shows Mr. J. G. Thomas on his Leyland-Thomas car at Brooklands on July 14, when he made the fol- dolls. In the first weet - 
was the FunmiNng. There is lowing records on Dunlop Wired-on Tyres: the 100-miles world’s record, 110.47 m.p.h., and the 1-hour world’s record, 119.64 m.p.h September the Excelsior is to 
no question that these new Phatograph by Courtesy of Dunlops. be the scene of the submarine 
Daimlers are a very great ball entitled “In the Abyss 
advance on anything the company has ever done, actively to think about them. A film showing the of the Sea.” Any readers contemplating a holiday 
and should go a very long way towards popularising laying, repairing and working of a cable of the Eastern between now and the end of October should apply 
the Knight type of motor. Telegraph Associated Companies, who own the largest to the Italian State Railways, Tourists Department, 
. I suppose that one of these days system in the world, is being exhibited by arrange- 12, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, for a copy of 
> weed have bese ment with the Federation of British Industries, Ltd. their booklet about the Lido. 
wate. in the matter of motor-car speed, A” pegnt-temse and instructive entertainment should The delightful music of the two big theatrical 
but evidently the time is not yet. Last week Captain  fimd a welcome place in all kinema programmes. hits—‘‘ No No Nanette ” and “ Rose-Marie "—-charms 
M. Campbell, driving his twelve-cylinder 350-h.p. As Ciro Pearls become more and more popular, everyone who hears it, and both those who have en- 
Sunbeam racer, set up new figures for the flying mile their originators are extending their activities, and joyed the two shows and those who have only heard 
by covering the distance at a mean speed of 150.766 the latest show-room Ciro Pearls, Ltd., are opening the tunes from them will be delighted to hear that + 
miles per hour. The scene of these records was is at the well-known establishment of Messrs. Switzers, Messrs. Chappell and Co. have published the scores 
: Pendine Sands, near Tenby. Captain Campbell has in Grafton Street, Dublin. The opening of the new of both pieces at the price of 8s. net each, 
‘ ? 
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etter, subtler complimen HELL is a carefully balanced 
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} 5 A I T Buy from a Certified Shell Pump or in a Sealed Red Can 
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Selected again for sale at WEMBLEY. 


An Ellipse. ‘ A 


The shape you see in the neck of 


7 the bottle as your ‘H.Q.’ comes gurgling E> = 
out. It conjures up pleasant memories 
and cheerful thoughts. May they always i> 
be with you, through the medium of . ij 

- Y 

ii 
$i 
MACDONALD & MUIR, LEITH & LONDON. vis, 
Distilleries:- Q3 '5/per bottle. 
Glen Moray-Glenlivef, and Glenmorangie. 
Natural 
ill 
Brilliance 
VERY women of and tains half an hour vo we 
summer = ° ummer-time in 
Well groomed hands pen ars happiness indeed to te Women 
Soft, - skinned hands + ‘the of the of and rejoices in its rich — vibrant 
enviable com te greyness. Nature is appreciative on the colour of youthful nature. 
y on the "sot ate as they are admired by other hand, and the clear light of summer Your hairdresser can tell you more about 
young, on chile even more beautiful Salons. Hair Recoloration”” is a booklet 
} it destfoys the germs which unavoidably collect That is why women use Inecto. Itis simple which tells how Inecto may be used in the 
| on the fingers of even the most fastidious. to apply, permanent after one treatment, privacy of your home in one application only. 
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“THE CITY OF SUNKEN CHURCHES.” —sContinued from p. 212.) 


and proportionately wide. The priests told us that 
there were originally seventy-two columns in and 
around this church, but many have been broken. 
There is still a colonnade of mighty blocks at the 
eastern facade, and a few remain at one end of the 
southern. There are no statues 
in this church, nor anything to 


and beyond it is a sort of storehouse or enclosed 
cloister, probably intended for another church. 

On the further side of Lalibela there is another 
group of churches—Amanuel, Marcoyos, and Gabriel. 
These are all hewn out of the same hill, and the first 
glimpse of them is a stupendous round bastion 


Its portico is roughly hollowed out of the rock face, 
and here there is no court or carving. A few simple 
arches are hewn out under the earth, and others 
divide the church into two lateral aisles, so that this 
is actually a troglodyte sanctuary penetrating twenty 
or thirty feet under the surface, its roof a few yards 
below it. Of the other churches, 
Lalibela has ten statues, standing 


show that such ever existed, nor 
are there any outside arches, 
Inside there is, first, an ante- 
chamber like a broad passage, with 
a second door which opens into the 
central of five aisles. These are 
divided by twelve pillars, massive 
and square, supporting round 
arches, some of which are de- 
corated with a round carved 
plaque. There is no central taber- 
nacle, as jin most Abyssinian 
churches; but what would, in 
Europe, be the choir is walled 
off between the four additional 
columns of the side aisles, and a 
curtain hangs across the central 
space. The priests would not 
allow this to be lifted, but, above 
it, we could see the capitals of 
another quartet of pillars and the 
corresponding round arches which 
support the roof. This is carved 
on the outside in a manner which 
suggests groining, and the small 
irregular windows are wrought in 
simple designs such as a Maltese 


or recumbent; Libanos has the 
most elaborately carved interior 
with a frieze in bold relief ; and 
Georgis is in the form of a Maltese 
cross. In the sixteenth century, 
Alvarez, describing the tracery of 
this rock city, wrote, ‘‘No jeweller 
in silver nor worker in wax could 
do more work” ; but, apart from 
the signs of different periods and 
schools, of Arab and Egyptian 
craft, to me the most interesting 
impressions were of bulk and 
squareness. Wherever men or 
angels touched the stone, they 
wrought it into sharp corners and 
a sturdy definiteness of line foreign 
to the earth out of whose breast 
they cut it. There is nothing 
round except the arches, the faint 
downward curve of the roofs and 
of the natural ground level above 
tunnels and bastions. Courts, 
pillars, capitals, tanks, window- 
frames, and the geometrical designs 
which fill them, give an impression 
of uncompromising solidity, and 


cross, a St. Andrew's cross (like 
an X), and a Swastika. 

No women may enter Mariam, 
the church of the Virgin. In most 
places even the precincts of such 
buildings are forbidden to any- 
thing feminine, and neither mare 
nor sheep, hen nor duck, may be brought into the 
priests’ courts, One wonders if a sparrow building her 
nest in the porch would be excommunicated at once ! 

The “ house of Mariam "’ has three porches standing 
out from the central block, and it is much smaller not 
only than its neighbour, Madane Alem, but in pro- 
portion to the size of its court, which contains two 
sunk pools and the remains, or perhaps the beginning, 
of a font or pulpit. The northern wall is beautifully 
decorated with a design of round arches in low relief, 


AN IDEA THIS COUNTRY MAY ADOPT: WRITING ON THE ROAD AS A WARNING TO MOTORISTS, 


IN THE USA. 


The Committee of the Royal Automobile Club has recommended that danger signs be painted on the roadway for 
the guidance of motorists. This method has already been adopted extensively in the United States, and the above 
photograph shows such a warning outside the Court House in San Francisco.—({Photograph by Central Press.) 


encircled by a trench forty or fifty feet deep with a 
corresponding outer wall. Twenty-eight feet of tunnel 
lead into the court of Amanuel, which is some thirty 
yards long. The church, nineteen yards by thirteen, 
is divided into an outer corridor or aisle and a holy 
of holies between four square columns, supporting 
round arches just below the roof, and another set of 
pillars are carved into the walls. The “ house of 
Marcoyos”’ is reached by a winding subterranean 
passage which begins under the floor of Amanuel. 


this followed us far up into the 
mountains on our way to Gondar. 
We bribed an old slave trader to 
take us across country by the river 
beds of Takkazye and Tekhen, by 
the monster cones of Zos, to the 
old Portuguese city, and we dis- 
covered several other troglodyte churches among these 
untrodden paths. There is a Miqael near Dambeta 
Mariam hewn out of a red splash on the mountain side, 
a Mariam with a fine portal a day’s journey further on, 
and, under the summit of Zos, a Gorgis of consider- 
able size. All these are of the grotto type, penetrating 
under the earth like the houses and temples of Petra 
in the Hedjaz, that other “ rose-red city half as old as 
Time,” but none are as arresting as the giant rock 
masses of Lalibela. Rosita ForRBEs. 
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6d., 1/-, 1/6 & 5/- a tin, from your Chemist. 


Manufacturers: F. C. CALVERT & CO. MANCHESTER. 
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you make 


is the only way of completely 
realising its superiority. One 
run will convince you that there 
is nothing quite like it. Will 
an appointment at ee 
your convenience ? 


of design and THE 

are conspicuous 

of this outstanding 
example of British Automobile 
Engineering. It is the latest in 
line of Lanchester pro- 
well worthy of "he 


name it carries and acknowledged 


2! 6-CYL. MODEL 
fitted with 
LANCHESTER PATENT 


FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 
ation 
The LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. 
Armourer Mills, 88, Deansgate, 95, New Bond St., 
Birmingham. Manchester. Loadoa, W, 


2! HP. 6-cylinder Fixed Head Coupé. 
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AN “EXCLUSIVE VIEW” IN THE PACIFIC. 
(Continued from Page 202.) 

had definitely overcome that obstacle. But that was 
only one of many such ravines that barred our progress. 
The land quivered with heat. The equatorial sun 
beat down, and immeasurable fires below ground 
poured up. The black skyline of lava on the shoulder 
of Mount Whiton had a quadruple outline that danced 
up and down as though some gigantic hand shook a 
flexible rope. Baked from above and below, we 
staggered on, missing our footing and falling un- 
counted times, unable to sit down and rest for the 
intolerable heat of the rocks. 

Insensibly our programme changed. We no longer 
talked of the big crater, but bore off to the south, 
making for the nearest, no matter how small. Of 
life there was practically none, though I saw one 
yellow butterfly unbelievably fluttering through the 
heat waves, and here and there small patches of reedy 
grass that somehow obtained nourishment since 
this lava had cooled. ‘‘ Cooled ’’ is another word that 
sticks in the throat when applied to Albemarle lava. 
We had brought no food, but that was not troubling 
us. We could not have swallowed anything solid, 
and our canteens held the only form of nourishment 
in which we took any interest. To appreciate the 
flavour of warm water from an aluminium canteen, 
it should be drunk halfway up the side of aneactive 
volcano, with the thermometer approximating 150. 
Epicures should know of this. 

At last we neared our goal, the pitiful little crater 
which we had scorned when we set out so briskly in 
the early morning. A long hillock of rocks had yet 
to be climbed. I was a few yards in advance, and 
reached the top ahead of Tee-Van, noticing as I went 
that we were now in the zone of heavy steam and 


smoke, but that none was issuing from this particular 
mound. Suddenly I felt deathly nauseated ; my legs 
gave way even more than they had been giving, and 
the invisible, almost odourless, fumes of carbon mon- 
oxide swept through my lungs. I shouted and waved 
feebly at Tee-Van to keep back, and stumbled some- 
how into air that, however hot, was at least clear of 
this rapid-fire poison. 

But this entire locality was giving forth the 
stealthy toxin. A dozen times we hurriedly changed 
direction, as things began to turn black before our 
eyes and a dizzy sickness warned us that we were 
breathing the insidious fumes. Doggedly we plunged 
ahead, and finally reached the spot where molten lava 
slowly boiled at the bottom of a narrow fissure. We 
dared not stay, and we were capable of going no 
further. The journey back to shore was a nightmare. 
Before we reached the coast we were crippled with 
terrible cramps in legs and feet, and for myself I know 
that the only subject in the world that really interested 
me was that of cold waver. By the time we had been 
ferried back to the ship, we could hardly get up the 
companion-way for the excruciating knots in which 
our muscles were tied, and for several hours we felt 
fit for nothing but the consumption of water, and 
after that more water. 

At dark we were lying only about a mile off shore, 
watching the hot spots that appeared and strengthened 
in colour. All over the slope thousands of gleaming 
lights shone out, and on the ridge long tongues of 
flame shot up and died down against the sky. It 
might have been the bivouac fires of an army spread 
over ten or twelve miles. Just beyond the slope was 
a solid glowing mass, reflected intensely from the 
faithful, low-hanging cloud. Later molten lava spilled 
down the incline, till the whole black slope was 


smeared with slowly writhing streams, creeping toward 
the sea, while deep-throated rumbles came from 
invisible upheavals. 

We lingered for several days off shore, getting 
moving pictures and paintings of the eruption in 
its various phases. Nor was our stay occasioned 
-entirely by our own interest. On the south end of 
Albemarle there is a tiny settlement, numbering 
some twenty or thirty souls, and it seemed more 
than likely that they might be glad to be removed 
if the whole north end of the island should burst 
forth into flames. 

Oceanography did not suffer by our excitement 
over natural pyrotechnics. We went on with our 
trawling, though, it must be admitted, keeping one 
eye on the volcano meanwhile, and a bottom dredge 
put down in two miles of water secured a marvellous 
collection. The huge net swung aboard, after its 
journey into the black depths, bulging with an enor- 
mous load of lava, clay, huge crimson living corals, 
orange and pink star-fish, scarlet shrimps, glass sponges, 
and sixty enormous sea-cucumbers, as icy cold from 
the chill of their native surroundings as though they 
had been of the vegetable kind just taken from the 
refrigerator. They were of every conceivable colour— 
purple, pink, yellow, green, and white, some smooth, 
others with long stems and bristles or shaped like 
Turkish slippers. 

Our volcano did not become any more violent as the 
days passed, but continued to burn in a steady, 
determined way; and as our supplies were running 
low, and there were certain things that must be . 
accomplished before we were compelled to return to 
Panama, we reluctantly steamed southward. On the 
next leg of our voyage we plan to return and view 
the eruption from a different angle. 


Going 
North e 


Then remember enjoyment 
depends on protection from 
the weather, 


Be prepared for the worst ; 


BURBERRY 


which ensures comfort and 
security whatever happens, 


The BURBERRY is the 
ONE Weatherproof in which 
it is possible to shoot as quickly 
and as accurately as when not 
wearing an Overcoat, 


Airylight, thin and flexible, it 
makes no difference to the 
“set” of the gun, and enables 
the “shot’’ to maintain top 
form comfortably protected 
against rain,mist,wind and cold. 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Twenty different models 
in New Burberry Cloths. 


READY-TO-WEAR OR TO 
ORDER IN 3 TO 5S DAYS 


Catalogue and Patterns, Post Free. 


BURBERRYS. 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON s.w.1 


DUNVILLE & Co.,Ltd. 
Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
BELFAST. 


(RERERRER EER EE 


MURDOCHS The Great Piano House 461/463 OXFORD ST. LONDON W1 


Famed the world over for 
glorious Tone, delicate Touch 
and thorough Construction. 
Moderate Prices. Deferred Payments. 
Delivery Free to any station in Great 
Britain or F.O.B.(Case Extra) English 
Port for Export. Old Pianos taken 
in part exchange. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


SPENCER BABY GRANDS 
SPENCER UPRIGHT GRANDS 
SPENCER BABY UPRIGHTS 
SPENCER TROPICAL MODELS 
SPENCER FOR SHIP USE 
SPENCER FOR SCHOOLS 
SPENCER PLAYER-GRANDS 
SPENCER PLAYER - UPRIGHTS 


And at B’ham, Brighton, Portemouth, Southampton, &c. 


DUNVILLE'S: 
| & | See ry 
| 
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co 
ought to try a quick massage 
with “4711” Eau de 
Cologne after the morning 
bath. It makes you feel 
gloriously fit for the rest of 
the day. I know it sounds 
extravagant, but really it’s 
worth it, only you must ask 
for “4711 ”—it is a bottle 
with the Blue and Gold 
label. I’ve just finished a 
long cross country run and 
am due for a big dance 
. to-night and feeling 
splendid.” 


Of all Dealers in 


HIGH - CLASS PERFUMES 
2/6, 4/9, 8/9, 14/-,  15/-, 
30/- and 56/- per bottle. 


Also you will wish to add to your Toiletries: 


“4711” Bath Salts “ 4711" Soap “4711” Vanishing Cream “4711” Cold Cream 
' 1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 2/- box of 3 1/- & 2/+ each 1,6 & 2/6 each 
For Men Folk “4711” Shaving Stick (in aluminium case) 1/3 
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CHESS IN GERMANY 
International Masters’ Tournament, at Baden 
Dr. Tarerascn and Mr. A, ALEKHINE. 


Piano Opening.) 
white (Dr. T BLACK (Mr. A white (Dr. T.) stack (Mr. A.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4tt 17.90 RtoQsq PtoB 4th 
2. K Kt to B ard O Kt to B ord The characteristic fashion in 
3. Bto B 4th B to B 4th which Black tightens his hola 
4. P to B 3rd B to Kt 3rd on the position is deserving ot 


ned, t 


it rs } 
Black by this unusual move 
frustrates them in anticipation. 


The opening now ranks as old- | careful study. 
it it offers oppor- | 18. Kt to Kt 3rd Q to B 2nd 


spirited attack 19. B to K B 4th 
Fatal, but what else was to be 
done? 19. P to K B 4th only 


5. P to Q 4th Q to K 2nd varies the form of the attack, 
B sd but leaves the result unaltered. 
Rt >to O are 
Rath P toQ k 3rd 19. Kt to B 6th (ch) 
9. P to R ard Castles 20. Kt takes Kt OQ takes B 

B to K Kt sth P to R 3rd 21. P takes P B to B 4th 

B to K 3rd QO to O sq 22. B to Q ard B takes P 

B to O ard RtoK sq 23. P takes B © takes Kt 
13 O Kt to O 2nd B to R 2nd | 24. R takes R (ch) RK takes R 
14.Q0toBend P takes P 25. B to B sq R to K 4th 
15. Kt takes I White might as well surrender 

By some vain and weak moves, | at once. He could have prolonged 


dri 


whilst the tex 
an answer tha 
able. 


16. B to B sq 


fted into a position | the game if he had not exchanged 
be called good. If | Rooks, but the end would be the 
P, Black threatens | 5@m™me. 
Kt to Q Kt 5th; | 26. P to B 4th R to Kt 4th (ch) 
t move leaves open | 27. K to R 2nd Kt to Kt sth (ch 
t is no less formid- | 28. P takes Kt R takes Kt P 
29. Resigns. 

An instructive example of Black's 
peculiar skill in mid-game play. 


Kt to K 4th 
P to Q 4th 


The best route 

The smoothest running 
The most luxurious sleeping cars 
The most frequent service 


FROM EUSTON or ST PANCRAS 


G. BURGESS, General Manager. 


Full particulars from any London, Midland and Scottish Railway Station or Town Office, or from the 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendents at Euston Station, London, N.W.1, Hunt's Bank, Manchester, 
or Central Station, Glasgow. 


JN THE BASQUE COUNTRY 


near Manléon, to be let, fine villa park 

on well-stocked fishing river. Bath-room, 

| water laid on, telephone, wireless equip- 
ment, garage and chauffeur. The whole 

| 3,500 francs per month. Would also let half. 


| MADAME ELISSABIDE—Arbailles-Manléon, B.P. 


Waterman's 
FountainPen 


Three types” Self-filling” 
and “ Safety,” 17/6 and 
upwards. ‘ Regular,” 
12/6 and upwards. In 
Silver and Gold for 
presentation. Of Sta- 
tioners and Jewellers. 


The Pen Book free from 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Den Corner 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


(G.P.O. Box 163) 


good 


16 AND 
PER BOTTLE 
FROM CHEMISTS 


HAIRDRESSERS 
AND sToRES \‘- 


NZO 
MASTERS THE HAIR Wo 


OFTEN IMITATED But NEVER EQUALLED 
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” Persian Series, No. 12 
t Baden 
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fon, BP. 


“o Nothing is more typical of the East than the 
bazaar. Here, midst a Babel of tongues, a mis- 
cellany of merchandise, odours and cries, the 
Oriental merchant displays his wares. 

A great feature of the bazaar is the diversity of 
the goods and services for sale—goats and 
gramophones, candles and camels, shawls and 
carpets, bric-a-brac without end, and all the 
paraphernalia beloved of the native, and of 
the tourist. 

The bearded man in the left foreground is 
having his head shaved. In the middle distance 
a vendor of oil is busy, and beyond, a donkey 
with its owner is setting out for home, burdened 
with purchases. 


British P 


[From an original drawing by Curistoruer CLark, R.L 


| A Persian Bazaar 


Prominent in the picture may be seen one of the 
most highly prized possessions of the native—old 
Kerosene oil tins. Throughout Persia, these tins 
are everywhere to be found. They serve as a 
reminder that, thanks to British enterprise, Persia 
possesses some of the most prolific oil wells in the 
world. In Persia are situate the fields of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company whence comes the 
crude oil which is refined in Britain into “ BP,” 
the British Petrol. 

The fact that the crude used at Llandarcy is 
derived from one source only is indicative of the 
uniformity of “BP.” That it is refined in Britain 
by the most modern methods known to science 
is a guarantee of its purity and quality. 


The British Petrol 


etroleum Co. Ltd., Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, Distributing Organisation of the Anglo-Pe 


rsian Oil Co. Ltd. 
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Chiswick Animal Series No. 7. 
Granny watches the children at play. 
“ Whatever is the matter? ”’ 
“Why, Granny, Mansion Polish has made the floor so 
bright that Teddy thought it was water and tried to dive 
in off the chair.” 


For Dark Oak Furniture—to bring out 
the colour and grain of the wood—use 


DARK MANSION POLISH 


In Tins. 


THE CHISWICK POLISH CO., LTD., CHISWICK, W.4 


Makers of the Celebrated Cherry Blossom Boot Polish and 
“ Snowene,” the White Cleaner for Tennis and Sports Shoes. 


Sold Everywhere 
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arters 


INVALID _ 


FURNITURE 


DJUSTABLE REST CHAIRS increase 

comfort a hundredfold. Have this 

necessary luxury in your home ... and for the. 

By — very best come to Carters—the leading House 


Appointment. 


throughout the world for over Eighty years, 


For styles and prices send for Catalogue No. 2N 


J. & A. 


CARTER, LTD., 


125, 127, 129, GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W 


Telephone : Langham 1040 


Telegrams : Bathchair, Wesdo, London 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 218, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1 
And at Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 


Cheap and Reliable Motoring 


Quality is what really matters in a Motor Cycle and should be the first consider 
ation of purchase. Price is more intimate, as this touches the banking account—the 
depth of the purse. Ir the Trusty Triur iph high grad quality and low price are ideally 
blended Phi famous “ Triumph Quality” is known the world over, and it is now 
possible to obtain agenuin with 3-speed Gear, 
Drive, for $42 17s. 6d. $10 10s. lown, ‘Pay-as-you-ride” plan 

May we send you our cata post free No other Bi- 


cycle will give 
so much ser- 
vice as a 
TRIUMPH, 
Prices from 
£6 19s. 6d. or 
by Monthly 
Terms. 


Agents everywhe ¢ 


Cigarettes === =——> 


Mild, Sweet, Old, Virginia - Cable 


> _ — 


Address: “Cairngorm, Montreal” 


cap apt British Consols onary Lie of CUNARD-C.P.R.-ANCHOR DONALDSON-CANADIAN G.M.M.-WHITE STAR- DOMINION 


hair 


a fe 
gor 
teed 


If this is not true The Comos Magazine will pay | 


pe” a net amount of 100 Pounds “qa 


to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with 
thin hair who have used the Comos-Balsam for three weeks 


witbout any result. 


FILTER 


One parcel of " Comos” costs £1,2 parcels cost £ 1 15 | 


ayment in 


© head work 
vance or cash on delivery Out of Europe, | 
ent 


catalogue 1s loomed im ms Prospective 


purchasers f our goods should mention the 
fu artic beusiding they are nterested im 

Motor Houses, Bungalows, Chalets, Green- 
houses, Garden Rooms, Loose Boxes or other 


The COMOS MAGAZINE Copenhagen V. Denmark 21 | 


Portable Buildings 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 
Manufacturers and Exporters. Phone 587 
THAMES SIDE, READING. 


THOSE FIRST Triat Phiat 
GREY HAIRS 8 
APPEAR JUST J 
HIE RE Post Free 
TOUCH THEM UP WITH 


TATCHO-TONE 


Medical Guaranty with each bottle. 
Chemists Prices 2/6 and 46, or direct 
Tatcho-Tone Co.. 5. Great Queen “treet, Lon 


Lonpow : Published 


Printed by Tue Lowpow News awp Sxercn, Lrp.. Milford Lane, W.C.2 


Weekly at the Office, 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the Count 


ANAGLYPH 


MASK COUPON. 


FAMILY 


CHOCOLATE 


has gained a great reputation for 
quality, smoothness and flavour, 


1/-% lb. pkt. Also 4d. & Sd, sizes. 


Please me One Anadiyoh Viewing 
Mask. I enclose stamps [Three-halfpence, 
Inland; or Twopence-halfipenny Foreign] 
to cover postage 


Name 
Address 


To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(Anaglyph) 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


18.9995. 


Lrp., 172 Strand, aforesaid; and 
New York (N.Y,) Post Office, 1903. 
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An elegant growth of bear roan Kelief, 13 bots. § ed the world over. Estab, 188 
BERKEFELD 
OF Fest rooss, summer house, £4 iS 
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Among the contributors are :— 


E. H. Shepard, D. L. Ghitlchik, 
W. Barribal, Higgins, Itlingworth, 
Georges Barbier, René Fallaire, 
William Caine, 
and A. C. Galland. 


H. M. Bateman, J. A. Shepherd, 
W. Heath Robinson, G. L. Stampa, 
A. K. Macdonald, Arthur Watts, 
Bert Thomas, Leslie P. Marchant, 
Wilton Williams, Higgins, Alfred 
Leete, D’Egville, A. Wallis Mills, 
G. S. Sherwood, Jj. J. 
Roussau, Margaret Butcher, Frank 
R. Grey, René Bull, William Caine, 
and Howard Elcock, 


Alan Kemp, Keble Howard, Victor 
MacClure, Louise Heilgers, and 
Ben Travers. 


Barbara Euphan Todd, Robert K. 
Risk and Nelson Jackson, 


The Most Wonderful Summer 


Annual Ever Published. 


ARTISTIC AND AMUSING. 
FULL OF FUN, BEAUTY AND WIT. 


15 Perfect Pages 
in Full Colours. 


5 STORIES FULL OF 


JOY AND LAUGHTER 
BY WELL-KNOWN 


28 PAGES of Humorous 

Drawings 

eminent 
Comic Artists. 


The Best Summer Companion fer Journey, Seaside or Home 


WRITERS, 


by the most 
of the British 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. 


NOW READY. 


On sale at every Newsagent's. or at the Publishing Office, 
172, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(1925) to 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS," 


Paip Apvance 


INLAND 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number o £3 4 

Six Months 110 
Including Christmas Number 

Three Months po 015 
Including Christmas Number 018 

CANADA 

Twelve Months including Christmas 
Number ! 

Six Months 19 
Including Christmas Number .. 112 

Three Months oM 
Including Christmas Number OV 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 

Twelve Months including Christmas 
Number) ese £3 11 

Six Months 113 
Including Christmas Number 

Three Months on 017 
Including Christmas Number 10 


Why Suffer With 
Itching Rashes 


When a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap and applica- 
tion of Cuticura Ointment 
will afford immediate relief and 
point to permanent skin health 
in most cases when all else fails. 
Soap 1a, Ointment 1s 34 and 96.64. Talcum 1s 34. 
For sample each address: F. Newbery @ Sons, 


31, ner Bt, London, E.C. 1 
Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 


GOERZ 


Think of the pleasure of photography. There s no 
hobby so interesting, so absorbing or so permanent as 
photography. It gives vou a permanent record of 
your holidays, bringing back pleasant memories of 
those days when you felt * All's well with the world.” 
IF YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TAKEN WITH THI 
GOERZ TENAX CAMERAS you will get the best poss 
results and have the satisfaction of knowing you are usir 
world’s best camera. 


PRICES of GOFRZ TENAX CAMERAS from 25 S OG 


OTHER GOERZ CAMPFRAS from 24/- A 

WALLACE HEATON Ltd., Y } 

119, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

¢: Mav fair 4422. 7) 

TRY OUF NEVETOPING. PRINTING & ENLARGING SERVICE 
EXPERT PERSONAI ATTENT N AT MODERATE PRICES Gio. 


Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil 


is AM ABSOLUTE WECESSITY for al! who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 


As Penetrates 
to the Reots 


replace the loss uf the Natural Oil! 

the Hair, the want of which «cs Bald 

ness. Ladies ood Children * ways use it 

ays the towundati a Leseriant Growth Also pre- 

pared in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair, Sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, ae 21 + Chemists, 
Hairdressers and A. Row & Sons, Lid, 112, Guilford Street, Gray's Inn London, 


For Softening 
Water. 


A Sniff Relieves 
Headache. 


ONS 


£9 19 
£15 4 


£15 1 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 
14 days Hotels and Rail. 


MONTREUX, SWISS 
RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels 
and Kail. 

BRUNNEN, LAKE OF 
LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels 
and Rail 

Illustrated Booklet post free. 


tr, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W 


| tints grey or faded hair 


HAIR TINT 


any natural shade de- 
sired—brown, dark 
brown, light-brown or 
black It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not 
burn the hair It is 
used by over a million 
people fedical certificate accompanies each 
bottle Of all Chemists, Stores and Hair 
dressers, 2/6 or direct :— 


HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


LT.-COL. RICHARDSON's 


AIREDALES 
The Best Remedy 
against Cat 


ASTHMA 
cvRE 


Gives quick relief from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, ete 
Léa tin at all chemiate. 
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Whatever troubles assail you, they can always be 
softened—and forgotten—in the ardent enjoyment of 
physically healthy diversions. 

Make a joy of your bath. Seek health and all aids 
to health. Among these fragrant and inspiring tonics, 
man, woman, boy, girl—all the family —will find 


none more joyful than that most beautiful of aromatic 
soaps— Peerless Erasmic. 


PEERLESS 
SOAP 


She Delightbul tor Deligh ted ‘Leople. 


d 
| ERASMIC SHAVING STICK 
“VANISHING CREAM 1% per Dox. 


ERASMIC SZerfumers, LONDON & PARIS. 
Depot for Canada 41 &43 St Frangois Xavier St Montreal . 
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